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THE UNITED STATES AS A GREAT 
POWER. 

NHE outbursts of a truculent Jingo spirit to which 

men of such prominence in American politics 
as Senators FRYE, LODGE, and MORGAN have treated 
the world could not fail to attract public attention 
in foreign parts. Especially in England, the coun- 
try against which those ferocious demonstrations 
are mainly directed, they have called forth expres- 
sions of sentiment which it behooves every patriotic 
American having the welfare and the honor of 
this republic sincerely at heart calmly to consider. 
The London Economist, a journal whose candor 
and moderation are well known, in its issue of 
March 23d, spoke thus: ‘‘It is needless to say that 
there is no power in Europe so great that it does 
not regret and even dread a dispute with tle United 
States; but still, it is possible to carry deference too 
far, and sooner or later these recurring incidents 
will lead to regrettable complications. Europe, as 
a whole, may even be compelled to ask the govern- 
ment at Washington whether it does or does not 
claim any especial rights within North and South 
America and Hawaii, and if so, what these rights 
are. Does the Union claim to be the protector, in 
the modern sense, of Spanish and Portuguese Amer- 
ica; or does it regard all the powers within those 
limits as its dependent allies? In either case, does 
it acknowledge itself to be in any sense answerable 
for their conduct?” These questions, the perti- 
nency as well as the respectful tone of which no 
fair-minded man will deny, are evidently based 
upon the supposition that our national government 
shares, or may be induced to share, the sentiments 
shouted forth by our boisterous fire-eaters. 

Other English papers express themselves in a 
similar strain —not all, however, with the same 
moderation. But the admission that European 
powers are anxious to go out of the way of a quar- 
rel with the United States, and that they submit to 
more rudeness from this republic than from any 
other country, is common to them all. Clearly 
this republic is treated by all European powers, 
Great Britain included, as a sort of privileged 
character. The reason is not far to seek. It is 
not that European powers are sentimentally fond 
of us; for they are not. Neither is it that their 
interests, as they conceive them and would like to 
assert them, never come into conflict with our in- 
terests or pretensions; for such conflicts do occa- 
sionally occur. The reason is simply that no Euro- 
pean power can venture upon a war with the United 
States without very seriously, if not fatally, com- 
promising its position with regard to other Euro- 
pean powers that may be, or, tempted by favorable 
opportunity, may become, hostile to it. It is true, 
neither the little army nor the little navy we pos- 
sess would, in the hands of anybody else, terrify 
any first-class power in any part of the world. 
But our resources are so immense, the warlike ca- 
pacities and the staying power of our people are so 
great, and the geographical situation of the United 
States renders our territory practically so unassail- 
able, that, even if at the time we had no army or 
navy at all ready to hand,a war with the United 
States would be to any European power, or any 
conceivable combination of European powers, with- 
out visible end, and expose it to chances which no 
prudent government would take, except in the most 
desperate extremity. 

This they all know, and for this reason they 
frankly confess, not, perhaps, without a secret sense 
of humiliation, that, as things now stand, they 
would rather submit to anything compatible with 
honorable existence than have a warlike conflict 
with the United States. This country, therefore, 
has nothing to fear from any of those powers. On 
the contrary, they think that they have much to fear 
from us, and they will go any imaginable length 
of concession to keep us in good-humor. We do 
not mean to say that we might not, by an insolence 
or rapacity greater than human nature can bear, at 
last succeed in forcing some of them into war. 
But then it will be a war of our own seeking, not 
of theirs. In fact, our position among the powers 
of the earth is so commanding that every demand 
put forth on our part with any degree of fairness 
and decency will find everywhere ready acqui- 
escence. 


This position is certainly an enviable one. But 
if we have any ambition to be a nation of gentle- 
men, we should never forget that such extraor- 
dinary power carries with it corresponding duties 
and responsibilities. If a demand made by us de- 
rives almost irresistible force from the mere fact 
that we make it, we should always regard it as a 
point of honor to demand only what is just and 
right. If we are so strong that we can insult, 
humiliate, and despoil others with impunity, we 
should feel ourselves doubly in honor bound to be 
scrupulously mindful not only of the rights but 
also of the self-respect of those with whom we 
have todeal. There is no nation that can so easily, 
by the mere exertion of its moral power, preserve 
its own peace and attain its just ends as the 
United States; and there is no nation that, by 
maintaining the highest standard of integrity and 
honor in its dealings with others, might so easily 
become the natural arbiter of international dissen- 
sions, and thus contribute most effectively to the 
maintenance of the peace of the world. 

No patriotic man can contemplate the exalted 
place thus open to the United States among tlie 
nations of the earth without being disgusted at 
the so-called ‘‘ American” statesmanship of the 
FRYEsS and the LoDGEs and the MorGans, which 
would degrade this republic to the level of a com- 
mon ruffian and bully constantly strutting about 
with a chip on his shoulder, defying any one to 
touch it. There is something inexpressibly vulgar 
and contemptible in the eternal balderdash that 
European powers, which are only too glad to re- 
main on good terms with us, are incessantly seek- 
ing to insult us, and that we need a big navy, 
and ‘‘keys” and ‘‘outposts” in various parts of 
the world, to protect our commerce against their in- 
solence and vapacity. Those who indulge in such 
talk lack not only good sense and respect for the 
truth, but the first conception of the true pow- 
er and dignity of their country. It las always 
been the just pride of the American people that they 
are the only great nation in the world which does 
not need a large army or navy. Our moral au- 
thority, well taken care of and asserted with digni- 
ty, will be far more powerful than thousands of 
big guns. Shall we surrender this inestimable 
privilege to a few reckless ranters who shout for a 
spirited foreign policy which is ruffianism, and for 
a delusion of greatness which means degradation 
and dishonor? 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


Mr. CLEVELAND has once more stated clearly 
and definitely the most important political issue 
before the country. In his letter to the Chicago 
business men. after urging upon the advocates of 
‘‘honest money” the necessity of ‘‘an aggressive 
effort to disseminate among the people safe and 
prudent financial ideas,” and of the crystallization 
and combination of the ‘‘sound-money sentiment 
abroad in the land,” he concluded by saying, 
‘* Disguise it as we may, the line of battle is drawn 
between the forces of safe currency and those of sil- 
ver monometallism.” 

The boldness of the utterance is entirely char- 
acteristic of the President. This sentence is as 
fresh and invigorating to those who recognize the 
truth of the situation as was the tariff message of 
1887 to the Democrats who had grown weary of 
pretending that they were really better friends of 
protection than REED.or MCKINLEY or the entire 
Republican party. It recognizes a fact to which 
few well-informed men have been blind, but 
which nearly all politicians have endeavored to 
conceal by evasions. They have announced that 
they are ‘‘ friendly to silver,” and they have hesi- 
tated to speak the truth that was in their minds, 
as Mr. CLEVELAND has spoken it in explicit terms. 
And now that the issue is framed it ought to be 
understood that those who, as the President says, 
hold the ‘‘sound-money sentiment” are called 
upon to contend against those who are doing their 
utmost to place the money system of this country 
on the basis that obtains in Japan, Mexico, South 
America, India, and China. When they state their 
case hereafter let them not say that they are for 
“*sound money,” and, above all, let them not mawk- 
ishly pretend to be ‘friendly to silver.” Mr. 
BLAND says that the ‘free coinage of gold and 
silver always gave to the people sound and safe 
money.” Governor ALTGELD, the friend of the 
anarchists, says that the gold dollar is the ‘‘ most 
dishonest dollar ever in demand.” All silver men, 
who are the deluded followers of the mine-own- 
ers, profess to be for ‘‘ sound money,” so that the 
expression has come to be wellnigh meaningless. 
The opponents of the free coinage of silver by this 
country either favor the single gold standard or 
are international bimetallists, and are arrayed 
against silver monometallism. In the opinion of 
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such men the advocates of free coinage are bent 
on debasing the standard of value by driving gold 
out of circulation. The issue is between a stand- 
ar of value that is the standard of the powerful 
and foremost nations of the commercial world 
and a standard that is adopted by the weak and 
half-civilized nations. There is no such issue as 
that which the international bimetallists imagine. 
The country is not to be called upon to decide 
whether it shall force the world to bimetallism. 
Even if international bimetallism were possible. in 
the first place, the country has no power to compel 
it, and, in the second place, neither the gold vor 
the silver monometallists believe that the country 
has any such power. The silver men believe that 
this country can alone maintain silver against the 
great commercial nations of the world,and they are 
exerting all their power and ingenuity to secure the 
adoption of free coinage, which to the gold mono- 
metallists and to real bimetallists must mean no- 
thing less than the eventual banishment of gold 
and the establishment of silver as the only money 
of the country. 

Whenever a possible international agreement 
has been suggested in Congress, those who n 
derided the idea were tie silver Congress 
and they are now doing nothing to furth 
an agreement. Mr. BLAND evidently thinks 
of a battle of the standards in this country, while 
the silver newspapers and all of their way of 
thinking are urging nothing but the free coinage 
of siiver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Democratic 
State Committee of Illinois, being dominated by 
silver men, has called a convention, to meet at 
Springfield, in that State, on the 4th of June. 
This convention is not called for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for office or to discuss a 
coming international conference, but to consider 
the money question entirely with reference to the 
declared purpose of committing the Democratic 
party to the advocacy of the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Therefore, as the free coinage of silver in this coun- 
try means silver monometallism, it is high time, as 
the President suggests, that the contest should be 
made against that, and on that basis alone. There 
is not a single opponent of free coinage, including 
sincere bimetallists, who believes that silver and 
gold can be maintained by this country alone on 
an equal footing at the existing ratio. There are 
probably some out-and-out advocates of free coin- 
age who know that the two metals cannot remain 
long together at any fixed ratio, but such men, as 
a rule, are perfectly willing that the rest of the 
country should pay the enormous cost of keeping 
them together for the profits that will enure from 
such a policy to the owners of the silver mines. 
The forces that ought to unite against the silver 
movement that is now going on, and that is seem- 
ingly making great headway in the West, are the 
international bimetallists, who have faith in the 
ability of all the commercial nations of the world, 
acting together, to maintain the parity of the two 
metals, and those who frankly believe in a single 
gold standard. This is not thé time to divide on 
experimental or academic lines. The international 
bimetallists, who are represented by General FRAN- 
cis A. WALKER, are probably as deeply convinced 
as the strictest gold monometallists of the necessi- 
ty of keeping our money system the same as that 
which at the time prevails in Europe. They know 
that disaster will result to the producers of the 
country, many of whom are among BLAND'S most 
deluded followers, if the United States become a 
silver monometallist country. They cannot doubt 
that the issue is as the President has stated it. 
They cannot name a single leader of the silver 
men in public life who is showing any faith in the 
practicability of an international conference. On 
the contrary, as we have already indicated, all 
their energies and enthusiasms are for the estab- 
lishment of free coinage in this country, and as 
such free coinage means silver monometallism, 
all the elements that are opposed to that disaster- 
fraught condition ought to consolidate against the 
existing silver movement. The immediate task is 
to spread abroad the right doctrine, to educate the 
people so that the next Congress shall not be dom- 
inated by a majority that will enact a free-coinage 
law. 

There is much evidence that this task need not 
be one of discouraging difficulty. The opponents 
of silver monometallism are springing up every- 
where throughout the country. The letter from 
the Chicago business men, to which the President's 
communication was a reply, and the purpose of 
the writers to enter upon a campaign of educa- 
tion, bear testimony to a fact that is full of signifi- 
cance, the fact that the sound business sentiment 


of the West is in substantial agreement with . 


that of the Kast. The evidence of the importance 
which the silver propagandists themselves attach 
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to this sentiment is to be found in the attempt 
of the author of Coin’s mendacious ‘‘ Financial 
School” to make it appear that the pretended young 
financier really holds arguments with the leading 
business men of Chicago, and easily overthrows 
them. The arguments, of course, never took place. 
Coin’s book tells an untruth every time one of 
them is described, but it is clear from the attempt 
that it is deemed important to destroy the influ- 
ence which is exerted by men like Mr. GAGE and 
Professor LAUGHLIN in financial matters. Most 
of the strong newspapers of the West and South 
are also against silver monometallism, and there is 
much to hope for from a vigorous and intelligent 
campaign of education. 


THE WAR IN THE EAST—THE PEACE 
TREATY. 

Is the war ended? That, we believe, is the question 
which is uppermost in most reflecting minds. 

In arranging terms of peace, the Japanese have shown 
themselves at home in treaty-making as in the conduct 
of a great and costly war. Their demands from a Chinese 
point of view are doubtless considered severe. But, looked 

“om the point of view of the conqueror, they are rea- 

ie and just. To the outside world the treaty, so far 

e are in possession of details, commends itself as such 

treaties go. The indemnity money is relatively small. 

The concessions in land are large. Some of them, how- 

ever, are probably of a temporary character, and to be held 
only until the indemnity money is paid. 

So much having been said, the question with which we 
started is still pertinent. Is the war in the East ended? 
Formosa, it would seem, is to be ceded in perpetuity to 
Japan. This arrangement cannot be pleasing either to 
Great Britain or to France, both of whom have fixed 
hungry eyes on theisland. The occupation of Manchooria 
must be especially offensive to Russia, whose heart is set 
on the possession of at least a part of that territory, and 
who will not be satisfied until she has secured Port Laza- 
roff, on the western coast of Corea, and made it at once 
the terminus of her Siberian railroad and a grand naval 
depot. If Russia make a denend for Port Lazaroff, 
Great Britain will occupy Port Hamilton. France will 
be equally hungry, and Germany will not be contented 
to be a mere on-looker while the others are having their 
wants supplied. In view of these possibilities, the situa- 
tion is not yet absolutely reassuring. If war should break 
out, it will be with new combatants for new issues and 
on a much larger scale, but the reasons against making 
war at all in this day and generation are so potent that 
an actual conflict is always to be doubted until the very 
moment of its breaking out. 


THE ALBANY CONSPIRACY. 


THE majority in the State Senate is proceeding with 
reference to New York city legislation as if the election 
of last fall had resulted in the triumph of Hii in the 
State and of Tammany in the city. Not only the bills 
that are reported and passed, but the speeches that have 
been made by such Senators as Lexow, Ratnes, and 
O'Connor, show clearly that the PLatr Republicans in 
that branch of the Legislature do not take the people 
seriously. They have no fear, apparently, that punish- 
ment will follow the defiance of the popular verdict for 
reform, and especially for the reform of the abuses dis- 
closed by Mr. GorF before the LExow committee. 

The passage of the bipartisan police bill, the determi- 
pation to turn offending policemen over to the tender 
mercies of their fellow-offenders, like the delay in the pas- 
sage of the school bill and the police magistrates’ bill, are 
gloomy presages of the final defeat of reform to many 
earnest men who were leaders in the movement which 
seemed to result in so signal a triumph. But there is al- 
ways room for hope so long as anything remains to be 
done. It may be that the Assembly will be induced to fa- 
vorable action on other reform bills besides the bill for the 
public schools. And then there is the Mayor, who will 
object to the passage of any measures that are injurious 
to the interests of the city; and finally there is the Gov- 
ernor, Who has more than once given evidence of inde- 
pendence of Piatt, and who has a political ambition that 
will certainly be grievously disappointed if he does the bid- 
ding of the unholy alliance that appears to have been estab- 
lished between the Republican and Democratic machines. 

Much evil was to have been anticipated from the Sen- 
ate. It was the bad Senate of a year ago. Its members 
had not stood the hazard of the new election. The As- 
semblymen, however, have come fresh from the people, 
and they ought to entertain a more lively fear of the peo- 
ple, for many of them, even some whose antecedents have 
uot commended them to good citizens, owe their seats to 
the awakened wrath of the voters. It is greatly to be 
.egretted that the absorbing interest of the municipal 
campaign gave to the hack politicians of both parties the 
opportunity to slip into the Legislature, there to become 
the grotesque instrumentalities for carrying out the ex- 
pected reforms. But now that they are there, they must 
be dealt with as the occasion demands. It is clear from 
a number of instances—from the thin disguises of divi- 
sions in the Republican ranks, which have almost, if not 
quite invariably, gratified the desires of Tammany—that 
a conspiracy has been entered into against the welfare of 
the city, and in that conspiracy, we regret to say, Speaker 
Fisu is to be counted. He has already gone so far in his 
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servility to PLatr that the result which: the WEEKLY 
urged him to avoid has happened. He has brought dis- 
grace to one of the most honored names of the State, and 
nothing good is to be expected from him. But the As- 
sembly should be made the target of such a storm of pub- 
lic indignation that PLarr and Fisu and their followers 
on the floor cannot stand against it. It may be next to 
impossible to secure the passage of the reform bills, but 
it is not yet impossible to prevent the passage of laws that 
will legalize crime. 

There are men in this Legislature who ought to be 
marked for absolute ostracism from public employment 
hereafter. Among them are Speaker Fisu and Senators 
O’Connor and Lexow. Others should accompany them 
into private life, and should share with them the penalties 
of their wrong-doing. But these are the leaders. The 
people of New York, having discovered that a secret com- 
bination existed between the bosses of the two parties by 
which the po'ice carried on the business of extortion and 
blackmail, protecting vice for money and oppressing the 
poor and helpless, resolved that the reign of crime should 
come toanend. But the Republican partner of the com- 
bination, through the agency of the men we have named 
and their fellows, has resolved that such a combination 
shall hereafter be protected and enforced by statute, to 
the end that no such disaster shall happen to the vicious 
as that which overtook Piatt and CRoKER at the last 
election. 

It will be strange, now that the conspiracy stands re- 
vealed, if the people of New York cannot prevent its con- 
summation; stranger still, if adequate punishment is not 
meted out to the conspirators. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 

THE movement that is going on in British politics is 
as interesting as any that is taking place in any coun- 
try in the world. It is a movement of shiftings and 
changes, of sudden surprises, of strange temporary al- 
liances often followed by the unforeseen severance of 
ties. All this incertitude, this mobility, is not due to the 
unsettled condition of the Irish question. It is greatly 
aided and promoted by the broadened democracy of the 
empire. The laboring-men in the House of Commons 
more seriously disturb the calculations of old-fashioned 
politicians than the Home-Rulers. Indeed, if it were not 
for Radicals and working-men, with their demands and 
programmes, the Liberals would have long since been out 
of power on account of the division between the two fac- 
tions of the Irish members. 

The most interesting symptom of the fact that the two 
great leading parties no longer actually control the des- 
tinies of the empire is the Tory revolt against Mr. JosrErH 
CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, once a radical of the 
radicals, has been the one commoner who has done most 
to defer the fruition of Mr. GLADSTONE’s desire to secure 
home-rule for Ireland. It has been charged that he has 
betrayed every cause with which he has been connected, 
but this is hardly a fair accusation. It is true, indeed, 
that he was once a member of a GLADSTONE government, 
but he was not placed in office because he was entirely in 
sympathy with the premier, but because he was the rep- 
resentative of radicalism. His alliance, too, with the Con- 
servative party has been for the purpose of accomplishing 
one object only, the defeat of the Irish, and beyond that 
he is apparently no more a Conservative than he ever 
was. Radical as he has been, he is above all an English- 
man, believing firmly in the necessity of preserving the 
union for the honor, dignity, and strength of the empire. 

The Tories have never liked Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his 
alliance. The Liberal Unionists seem to them to deprive 
them of some seats which, in the present state of politics, 
ought to be theirs on the home-rule issue. Events, and 
especially the results in recent by-elections, have pointed 
to a Unionist triumph in the next general election, which 
must soon be held, and the Tories naturally believe that 
Unionism is Conservatism, and that they could elect a 
majority of the new House of Commons without the aid 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his followers. They therefore 
resent his demand for seats for his party, and especially 
for the seat made vacant by the resignation of the late 
Speaker, Sir ARTHUR PEEL. They have a candidate of 
their own for that succession; but the late Speaker's son, 
who is a Liberal Unionist, is also a candidate, and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN sustains him. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is also 
accused of plotting against the selection of Mr. CourTE- 
NEY as Speaker, who was regarded as the best and most 
experienced member of the Commons for that office both 
by the Conservatives and by some of the government 
forces. This intrigue, for so it is named, threw the elec- 
tion more into politics than is usual in an election for the 
Speakership of the House of Commons, for it enabled 
the Radicals to force Mr. GuLLY upon the government. 
Some of the Tory papers are therefore attacking Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, and insisting that their leaders shall put 
an end to the alliance with him and his associates. 

If they succeed, a Conservative or even a Union ma- 
jority in the next House of Commons is not so certain as 
it was, and we shall see in that body a more definite divi- 
sion of the- members into groups. The Liberals and the 
Conservatives will, of course, constitute the two leading 
opposing forces, but it is likely that neither alone will 
have the necessary votes to carry measures. There will 
be the Irish, the Radicals, the Labor men, and the Cham- 
berlainites. What is most interesting in the situation to 
the student of government is the tendency of the English 
Parliament away from the traditional party divisions to a 
group system that resembles that of the French Chamber. 
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AS TO GIFT MONUMENTS. 

No one thinks it an incivility nowadays to look a gift 
horse in tiie mouth. Horses are cheap and plentiful; there 
are a great many which their owners would be glad to be- 
stow on a merciful recipient, and it is a matter of com- 
mon caution for the recipient to ascerfain whether the 
horse is worth his keep. An. analogous hesitation is be- 
coming to cities to which statues are offered. A horse 
eats While you keep him, and it is hard to get rid of a 
gift horse if he is of no use. A statue does not eat, but 
once accepted and set up on a good site it occupies val- 
uable space, and it is very much, more difficult to displace 
it if it proves objectionable than to decline it in the first 
place. <A gift statue should be scrutinized with the great- 
est care both in the mouth and elsewhere. The awful expe- 
ricnce of sundry American cities with the-monstrous CoGs- 
WELL effigies some years ago has made them more cau- 
tious than they were, but some of them are still a little slow 
to realize the fact that because a statue is offered to them 
gratis is a very inadequate reason for accepting it. The 
assignment of a good site in any city to a monument of 
any sort is a very serious matter. The monument shoal! 
never be accepted unless it is worthy of acceptance as 2 
work of art, and stands for some one or something which 
it is desirable that the community accepting it should re 
member. The hesitation of the city of New York to ae- 
cord a good site to the HEINE fountain which has been 
offered to it is entirely proper, and should not be felt to 
be discourteous by the German societies who wish to have 
the monument received. There is far more reason for 
New York to accord a site to a monument to WALT 
WuitMan or EpeGar A. Por than to Herne. Ifa site is 
granted to the HEINE fountain it should be one the prom- 
inence of which bears due relation to HEINE’s value as a 
patriot and a poet to the people of this community. 

There is more to be said in favor of the statue of WIL- 
LIAM the Silent which the Holland Society may possibly 
offer to the city. WILLTAM was a world’s hero whose 
record is part of our history in the same sense if not the 
same degree that Jon HAMPDEN’s is. Wherever his ef- 
figy stands in any republic it must be a grand and inspir- 
ing figure. Yet it seems doubtful whether New York can 
spare such a site for WILLIAM of Orange as the Holland 
Society would wish. He wasa great Dutchman, but there 
is coming a time in New York when monuments will be 
plenty and sites scarce, and it is no more than reasonably 
thrifty to hold the best sites for great Americans. 

America for the Americans is a cry that is liable to 
abuse in its application to men, but in so far as it con- 
cerns statues and monuments it is a very reasonable cry, 
and fit to be regarded. 


THE COST OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

A STATEMENT just prepared by the Auditor of the Trea- 
sury for the Post-office Department shows that, compar- 
ing the last quarter of the calendar year 1894 with the last 
quarter of the calendar year 1893, there has been an in- 
crease of nearly seven per cent. in the revenues of the 
Post - office Department from the sale of stamps. This 
shows that the postal service is returning to its normal 
earning condition, though it has not reached that condi- 
tion yet. In fact, the earnings for the last quarter of 1894 
are not so much an improvement on the earnings of 1892 
as the earnings of the last quarter of the previous year 
(1893) should have been. 

The normal increase in the earnings of the Post-office 
Department is eight per cent. a year. When the panic of 
two years ago occurred, with its consequent business de- 
pression, the Postmaster-General estimated the increase of 
revenue for the following year at only three per cent. But 
he overestimated. There was in fact no increase, but a 
decrease of one per cent. in postal revenues in the fiscal 
year 1894 compared with the fiscal year 1893. The re- 
ports of postmasters for the first and second quarters of 
the fiscal year 1895 (the last two quarters of the calendar 
year 1894) have reached the Sixth Auditor, and they show 
that the revenue for the fiscal year 1895 will be probably 
seven or eight per cent. greater than the revenue for the 
year 1894. Unless the increase should prove to be more 
than this though, a year has been lost in the progress of 
the postal service toward the condition of self-support. 
Only a few years ago the Postmaster-General believed that 
the day when postal revenues would equal postal expen- 
ditures was near at hand. Mr. WANAMAKER, who was 
then at the head of the Post-office Department, even con- 
sidered seriously the possibility of increasing expendi- 
tures, on the theory that the postal service should not be 
self-supporting; for Mr. WANAMAKER held that the carry- 
ing of the mail was a great public good to which the tax- 
payer should contribute. Mr. WANAMAKER’S successor, 
Mr. Bissett, held a different opinion. In his last annual 
report to Congress he expressed the belief that ‘‘ the best 
condition of postal business—the condition from which 
the greatest general benefit to the country is derivable—is 
that in which there shall be enough revenue to provide 
for thorough and efficient administration without any 
charge whatever to the public Treasury.” 

If the free business carried for other departments of the 
government were paid for in cash, the Post-office Depart- 
ment would be self-sustaining. This argument has been 
used frequently by the advocates of cheaper postage. 
One-cent postage may be a thing of the future; but if it be, 
its coming has been delayed by the unfortunate business 
conditions of the last two years. There will probably not 
be one-cent letter postage while there is a deficiency of six 
million dollars in the postal budget, 











PROFESSOR J. D. DANA.—Dirp Apri. 14, 1895. 


JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 


As I have read, in the daily newspapers published since 
the death of James Dwight Dana, the simple statements 
of fact in regard to the life of that veteran Yale professor, 
it has seemed to me that this collocation of facts pos- 
sessed a certain rather fine and unusual eloquence. His 
labors extended through so many years, over so many 
known fields of science, into so many regions, apt for 
scientific research, but, until he came, unknown, unex- 
plored, by him first won, and then freely shared with 
other less patient investigators. And his labors were so 
magnificent in their aim, which would not stop short of 
the whole story of the earth, onward from that day when 
the sun launched it to cruise an ascertainable number of 
years in the ocean of ether—a magnificent ambition for 
his science, contrasted with personal ambition that scarce- 
ly exceeded the desire to serve and to live serviceably. 
Beginning with adventures in uttermost parts, drawing to 
its close in academic security, his life recalls the progres- 
sion that is marked in Arthur Hugh Clough’s lines: 


“Tis but to prove limitation and measure a cord that we travel: 
Let who would ’scape and be free, sit in his chamber and think.” 


Moreover, his labors were so fruitful! If he had fash- 
ioned a new theory to popularize each important dis- 
covery that he made, his fame would have been certainly 
very great indeed, and perhaps it would have been greater 
than that of any other scientist in this nineteenth century. 
But all such speculation is idle. One has only to frame 
such a conjecture in words, and set down the words on 
paper, in order to see what an inferior thing conjecture 
is—how much more energy, vitality, value, there is in a 
few carefully co-ordinated facts than in ever so much 
speculation; and thus by inadvertence, and unexpectedly, 
one is led to a still higher appreciation of Professor Dana’s 
character. For, during more than sixty years, from 1833, 
when, at the age of twenty, he was graduated at Yale, 
almost until his death (which occurred on Easter-day), he 
resolutely collected and co-ordinated facts. Meanwhile 
speculation and conjecture, dealing with the facts of 
geology and biology, applying them to the problems of 
society, of philosophy, of religion, have made individual 
reputations while overthrowing systems of belief. 

It would be invidious to mention here the names—the 
familiar names—of those who have come, achieved great- 
ness in the same departments of learning, and gone, while 
these sixty years have been passing. The facile men 
have also their use and their reward. No science has 
more humerous affiliations than geology. Looking to 
the other branches of science which deal with the earth 
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and with life upon the earth, its own peculiar domain 
—the rocky framework—has not confined its scope, but 
it has been borrowing and lending until] its accounts with 
astronomy, chemistry, aud all the rest, are so long that a 
balance can never be struck. And special students with 
a taste for literary expression have been addressing the 
public from all of these various stand-points. In the re- 
trospect it now appears that in many instances they have 
been loquacious guides, leading the unwary through a 
museum which another man’s industry had filled with 
specimens; that they have taken up one specimen after 
another, and have discoursed so zealously, so confidently, 
that to them the ownership of the museum has been pop- 
ularly ascribed. 

Which does not make the smallest particle of difference. 
Unquestionably such a worker as Professor Dana has a 
larger measure of happiness than could come from popu- 
lar applause. The saying, ‘‘ The difficult thing is the true 
joy,” where it stands as the motto of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus, bears the stress on its second word. It is the qéffi- 
cult thing that the musician must cultivate. But the man 
who has required truth to come forth from its hiding in 
the rocks, re-creating the world, can well take the difficult 
things for granted; and his life, shifting the stress to the 
final word, proves that for him the difficult thing was the 
true joy. MarrRion WILCOX. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR MARVIL. 


Josuvua Hopkins MaRrvIitL, Governor of Delaware, who 
died April 8th at Laurel, Delaware, was an admirable ex- 
ample of the man who wins success through his own efforts 
despite many discouragements. He was born in Sussex 
County, September 3, 1825. Upon the death of his father, 
who left a widow and six children, the burden of helping 
to provide for them left him small opportunity for educa- 
tion for some time. After a short experience of seafarin 
life he worked at ship-building seven years. It was while 
he was thus engaged- that. he began to make practical use 
of the inventive faculty with which he was gifted in un- 
usual degree. When he was twenty-eight he established 
himself in the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
This was the beginning of the business of making fruit- 





JOSHUA HOPKINS MARVIL. 


baskets, which, as a result of the improvements in ma- 
chinery that he introduced, rapidly gained for him a 
fortune. 

His political ambitions, whatever they may have been, 
had no important realization until 1894, though his name 
had more than once been mentioned in connection with 
the Republican nomination for Governor. In November 
last he was elected to that office, and was the first Repub- 
lican to occupy the position for a long period. Mr. Mar- 
vil was highly esteemed, specially for his charitable spirit. 
Upon his death, as there was no Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Speaker of the State Senate, William T. Watson, a Dem- 
ocrat, became Governor. 








JAMES HULME CANFIELD. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 

JAMES HuLME CANFIELD, the present Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, has just been elected Presidert 
of the Ohio State University, in which State he was born 
in the town of Delaware, March 18, 1847. 

He removed to Vermont, however, in his ninth year 
and was educated ate the Polytechnic and Collegiate In 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York, and at Williams College, 
Massachusetts. On his graduation in 1868 he engaged 
for three years in railroad construction, and at the same 
time kept up his studies, and was admitted to the bar in 
Jackson, Michigan, in 1872. He continued the practice of 
the law in St. Joseph of that State for five years, taking a 
prominent part.in public affairs, serving two terms as Cir- 
cuit Court Commissioner, and for three years acting as 
Superintendent of the city;schools. 

In 1877 he was called to the State University of Kansas 
as Professor of History and English Literature, and re- 
mained there until 1891, filling successively the chairs of 
History and Political Science and American History end 
Civics. In 1891 he was elected to the Chancellorship of 
the University of Nebraska, which position he now holds. 
Under his able and successful administration the Univer- 
sity rose rapidly in importance among the educational in 
stitutions of the West. 

Chancellor Canfield’s interest in education has extended 
far beyond the confines of the particular institutions with 
which he has been connected, and he has taken a fore- 
most stand in all educational movements, not only in his 
own section, but in the whole country. In both Kansas 
and Nebraska he was President of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. He served four years as Secretary of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, and as its President in 
1890. He is at present first Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, and is a member of the Anier- 
ican Historical Society, Cambridge Political Economy 
Club, American Association of Civics, National Council 
of Education, and many other educational and civic asso- 
ciations. He was chosen to deliver the oration at the 
recent centennial celebration of Williams College, his 
Alma Mater, and has received the degree of LL.D. from 
the same institution. He has been constantly before the 
people of Kansas and. Nebraska as a public speaker for the 
last eighteen years, and although he has taken no part 
whatever in active politics, he was frequently mentioned 
as a possible compromise candidate to succeed Senator 
Ingalls in 1891, and to succeed Senator Paddock in 1893. 

He is an earnest member of the Episcopal Church, and 
active in its councils. 
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THE 
= APTAIN L. WARRINGTON, of Virginia, has 


been given the command of the Peacock, 
sloop of war of eighteen guns. He expects 
soon to set sail and cruise to the southward 
in search of the enemy.” 

Such is the personal note appearing in that enterprising 
newspaper 7'e Register, published in March, 1814. 

The Captain Warrington referred to was but little 
known to the country at large, but those in a position of 
influence in the Naval Department must have discerned 
his worth and well estimated his valor, for they had given 
him command of the gallant little Peacock, of eighteen 
guns (really mounting twenty-two) and a crew of one 
hundred and sixty men. 

In the middle of March he sailed from New York Har- 
bor,and cruised, without events of much importance, along 
the Florida shore as far as Cape Canaveral. On the 29th 
of April, in latitude 27° 47’ north, and 80° 9’ west longi- 
tude, the lookout spied three sails off to the windward. 
From the cut of the third, a brig, it was easy to mark 
her as a man-of-war. 

Upon the appearance of the Peacock the merchantmen 
hauled their wind, and the brig bore away for the Amer- 
ican. She gallantly commenced the action, and at no time 
showed a disposition to take advantage of being to wind- 
ward and escaping with her consorts. 

There was no hailing and little manceuvrivg. The two 
vessels began to fire at each other as soon as they were 
within range. In the beginning of the action the Peacock 
received two thirty-two-pound shot in her fore-yard, and 
her head-sails were rendered almost useless. She was 
compelled to run at large; and again was proved, what no 
authority on the other side could ever deny, the infinitely 
superior gunnery that existed under the system in vogue 
in the American navy. 

For a long time after the war there was much contro- 
versy concerning the weights of armament of the vessels 
engaged in single actions between this country and Great 
Britain. In this affair it is only just to say that the Pea- 
cock carried thirty-two more in her crew; the number of 
guns was exactly the same, but the Peacock’s broadside 
was about one and one-quarter pounds heavier to the gun. 

The action was continued for some time at close quar- 
ters, and once Captain Warrington drew off and-hailed to 
ascertain whether his antagonist had struck, for her flag 
had been shot away. 

On renewing the engagement the uselessness of contin- 
uing to fight was soon made apparent to the commander 
of the Zpervier. She had received no less than forty-five 
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‘““EPERVIER,” APRIL 29, 
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BY JAMES BARNES. 


shot in her hull, and had twenty-two men killed and 
wounded; the maintopmast was over her side. In fact, 
all her standing rigging and spars were injured, and five 
feet of water was already in her hold. 

In hauling off to count up his injuries, Warrington dis- 
covered, to his delight,that not one round shot had reached 
his hull,.that not one of his crew was killed, and only two 
were wounded. The effect of this news and the easy vic- 
tory stimulated the Americans to tremendous exertion in 
trying to save the prize. 

Upon boarding her it was discovered that she carried 
$118,000 in specie, and must have been a fine vessel when 
she cOmmenced the action. With great difficulty the Amer- 
icans succeeded in stopping some of the shot-holes beneath 

yater, and turned all attention to caring for the prisoners 
and wounded, reeving new rigging and staying the tot- 
tering mainmast. 

The prize had struck at 11 a.m. At sunset she was in 
a comparatively safe position and sail could be made. 
To his horror, the American commander had found upon 
boarding the Hpervier that three impressed American sea- 
men by the names of Johnson, Peters, and Roberts had 
been killed. Often and often had it occurred that the im- 
pressed sailors for whom the United States had gone to 
war had been compelled to take up arms and serve the 
guns directed against the vessels of their own country. 
The anger at the news of these outrages must have done 
much to animate the brave seamen who sought to re- 
venge them. 

A contemporary speaks of the Hpervier in this fashion: 
‘«She is one of the finest vessels of her class belonging to 
the enemy built in 1812. She appears to have been one 
of their ‘ bragging vessels,’ for it is said that when she left 
London bets were made that she would take an American 
sloop of war or a small frigate.”. The odds must have 
been laid against events of that character thereafter. 

Warrington determined to save the prize if possible, 
and placed her in command of Lieutenant J. B. Nicholson, 
with orders to proceed at once to Savannah. Knowing, 
however, that British vessels thronged the waters along the 
coast, Warrington determined to convoy his prize to port. 
He had hardly come within sight of land when two large 
frigates were discovered to the northward and leeward. 

These were the exciting moments of the old sailing 
days, when the knowledge of wind: and tide could be 
reckoned a factor in winning naval honors. 

‘ The Peacock spoke the Hpervier, and some conversation 
was carried on.. They were abreast of Amelia Island, and 
the frigates were approaching and crowding on all sail, 
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Lieutenant Nicholson shouted to Captain Warrington 
to take off the crew from the Epervier, and leave him and 
his sixteen men to handle her. Warrington complied, and 
endeavored to draw off the on-comers, it being his inten- 
tion to try to slip into St. Marys. Only one frigate fell 
to the ruse, and came about upon the Peacock’s trail. The 
Epervier, which drew little water, kept well inshore, and 
under a light breeze made good headway. The wind, 
however, soon died to almost a calm,and the big vessel 
outside in the deeper water lowered her boats and manned 
them all, intending to cut out and retake the prize inshore. 
Fitful gusts of wind swept the captured vessel along, but 
during every pause the steady rowing of the British sail- 
ors brought the armed boats nearer. Suddenly they 
stopped all exertion, for Nicholson was shouting orders 
through his speaking-trumpet as if in command of one 
hundred men,instead of scarcely enough to haul his sheets 
and tacks. The ports dropped with a clatter, and the 
boatswain’s whistle rang out shrilly. The Englishmen 
were astounded, and feared that they had been drawn into 
atrap. Turning tail, they scuttled out of range as quick- 
ly as possible and returned to the frigate. A breeze 
sprung up at this moment, and Nicholson was able to 
keep the Hpervier on her course, and on the Ist of May the 
brig arrived safe in Savannah. ‘Three days later the Pea- 
cock came in also. 

Warrington’s delight on seeing that his prize was safe 
was great, and he reported the Hpervier in the following 
words: ‘She is one of their finest sloops of war, and is 
well calculated for our service. She sails extremely fast, 
and will require but little to send her to sea, as her arma- 
ment and stores are complete.” 

In his letter to the Secretary of the Navy, when at sea, 
on the night of the action, he speaks of his crew in this 
manly fashion: ‘‘ Every officer, seaman, and marine did 
his duty, which is the highest compliment I can pay 
them.” 

The Peacock did not remain long inactive, but sailed for 
the Bay of Biscay, and cruised along the coast of Portugal 
and among the islands. Time and again she was cliased 
by English vessels,and was kept dodging from one position 
to another to avoid the many squadrons. It was not her 
luck to come across another vessel of war of anything like 
her size, but she captured handily fourteen sail of mer- 
chantmen. 

The commerce-destroyers of those days were not spoken 
of in that term, but the trade of Great Britain was crip- 
pled severely by. the swift- sailing privateers and our 
handy little sloops of war, 


THE IBSEN INFLUENCE. 


In one language or another, New York play-goere have 
had the chance of seeing four or five of the most, charac- 
teristic of Ibsen’s plays, within rather less than as many 
years. Hedda Gabler was given in German several sea- 
sons ago; Ghosts was played twice in English winter be- 
fore last; A Doll’s House was done in English last winter 
at the Empire Theatre, and in French this winter by Ma- 
dame Réjane, and within the past fortnight Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree has enabled us to realize, from iis admirable pre- 
sentation of The Enemy of the People, that the least dra- 
matic of Ibsen’s pieces is the most dramatic piece on the 
stage, when compared with the work of any other author. 
One must not forget to speak of the first act of Little 
Eyolf, which was performed lately by the pupils of the 
Rerkeley Dramatie School; or perhaps I might better say 
this fragment performed itself, for the theatrical strength 
of Ibsen is so great that, like Maeterlinck, he supplies 
much deficiency in the players, and succeeds in spite of 
them. I do not mean that the pupils of the Dramatic 
School were not praiseworthy; in some things they were 
even excellent; and they were at no moment so false to 
his world as the great French actress who Guallicized him, 
and rendered Nora as a cocodette. 

The Réjane performance of the play was a prodigious 
testimony to its vitality; anything less robust must have 
perished in such handling; but this lived through it, and 
remained at last an effect of pathos and tragedy. The 
translation was, as is usual with things translated in the 
French taste, a paraphrase, and the play was badly cut, 
so as to leave some of the best things out, and to send 
Nora out into the world unaccounted for by those finely 
shaded motives which render her self-exile peremptory; 
and I am not sure that the pathos and the tragedy were 
not, after all, a lingering effect from the play as it was 
given last winter by Mrs. Maddern Fiske and Mr. Courte- 
ney Thorpe. There was a certain hard nervousness at 
times in Mrs. Fiske’s realization of Nora, and a want of 
what we have to call repose, which took from the pleasure 
of it; but she had truly divined the character, and one 
felt that in a further study of the part she would have 
more fully identified herself with it; but Mr. Thorpe’s 
Helmer was a portrayal of the philistine egotist which 
left nothing to be asked in perfection of accent. It was a 
piece of acting surpassed only by his Oswald in Ghosts, 
which was a revelation of powers hitherto unhinted in 
the light rdles we had always known him in. He stood 
forth at once a great tragedian, as new in kind as the hap- 
less wretch whose most pitiable sort he made a personal 
anguish to every beholder. It was upcen the whole one 
of the most modern things, that is to say one of the best 
things, I have ever seen upon the stage —that haunt of 
the decrepitudes and imbecilities of the past; and it im- 
parted a vast hope, a deep consolation. Mr.Thorpe showed 
his quality in his perfect simplicity, and his willing sub- 
jection to the dramatist, and I have only the wish to 
praise him; but, after all, what one felt was the greatness 
of Ibsen’s conception. The dramatist obtruded himself 
no more than the actor; they were both there to express 
a most important conviction in ethics and in esthetics, 
and they were jointly absent, as far as any personal effect 
was concerned. For one of those moments so rare in the 
theatre the spectator had a sense of absolutedrama. Each 
sharer in that great theatrical event, the very greatest I 
have ever known, did well, and some of them more than 
well; and perhaps Mr. Thorpe surpassed the rest of the 
players as Oswald surpassed the rest of the characters 
only in embodying the supreme interest — 

**The sorrow’s crown of sorrows”— 


of the son on whom the father's sins are visited, and who 
suffers and perishes under our eyes for the misdeeds done 
before his birth. 

I was sensible of some such effect of absolute drama in 
the performance of Hedda Gabler, the next strongest of 
the Ibsen plays, as I have seen them, after Ghosts. Here 
the playing was very equal, too, and of a very high level 
in its equality; and though the distinguished actress—I 
forget her distinguished name— who took the part of 
Hedda was of course the chief figure on the scene, it was 
not »ecause she was doing so much better than the others, 
as because she was embodying to the ear and eye that type 
of perverse jealousy, devilish greed of power, and reckless 
hate which the author bad conceived in Hedda Gabler. 

Again, the other night, when I saw Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
as Dr. Stockmann, in The Enemy of the People, I thought 
neither of Mr. Beerbohm Tree nor of Ibsen; I thought of 
the great-hearted, imperfect man who dares to be true 
when every motive and interest but the highest tempts 
him to be false, and who stands alone, an outcast in his 
native town, and branded an enemy of the people, rather 
than betray the trust which as a man of science and a 
man of honor he holds from a power far higher than the 
people’s. I was aware, beyond this, of the marvellous 
skill with which the notion of this man was got before the 
mind of the spectator, by the simplest means, in the barest 
terms, and in language so plain and common that nothing 
of it remained with me afterwards but the last words 
of Stockmann’s crucial experience distilling itself in the 
phrase, ‘‘ He is the strongest man who stands most alone.” 

The Enemy of the People is the play of Ibsen’s which 
appeals more intimately than any other to the intelligence 
of an American audience in some ways. The situation in 
the Norwegian town where the action passes is the image 
in little of our own vast political hypocrisy. The boss is 
there in his ruthless power; the truckling journalist is 
there; the respectable citizen, arrogating to his selfishness 
the credit of all the virtues, is there; the economico-political 
ring is there; where Tammany never was heard of, Tam- 
manyis! The house recognized the facts with applause at 
certain points; and in the medicinal baths which have cre- 
ated the prosperity of the town,and which Stockmann may 
not attempt to rescue from pollution without imperilling 
its prosperity, or putting its tax-payers to great expense, 
the spectators must have seen one of those vested interests 
whose aspect we know so well, But I suppose that other- 
wise the play could not appeal to us. We are too sophis- 
ticated for its simple and natural effects; we want action, 
we want character, we want incident, as we call the usual 
hysterics and heroics, and I fancy that the average play- 
goer would hardly feel that he had got his money’s worth, 
though there is something to be said for the scene of the 

public meeting where Stockmann is choked off, and for 
the moment when he gathers up the stones after the mob 
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has broken his windows. But this is hardly enough; 
there is no love interest in the play; nobody is married or 
courted in or out of wedlock ; no faltering wife is ‘‘ saved ” 
from herself; no intending seducer is melodramatically 
persuaded to leave his potential victim ‘‘ pure.” Besides, 
when we go to the theatre we wish to be amused, in the 
sense of being tickled or lulled; and incontestibly Tbsen 
neither tickles nor lulls. You are obliged to think of 
what you see before you, and to put yourself in the place 
of people so like yourself that it is not easy to pull your- 
self out again. If this is the case with a political and 
social satire like The Enemy of the People, it is much 
more the case with such studies of motive and responsi- 
bility as Ghosts, and the Doll’s House, and Hedda Gabler, 
and Little Eyolf. 

I am not thinking, therefore, of any great acceptance 
for Ibsen himself on our stage, but for Ibsenism there is 
already great acceptance, and there will be greater and 
greater, for he is the master who has more to say to our 
generation in the theatre than any other, and all must 
Jearn his language who would be understood hereafter. 
The chief trait of his speech, as I have intimated, is its 
simplicity, and this has impressed itself upon the dic- 
tion of the new playwrights very noticeably already. Of 
course, that sort of simplicity is a common tendency of 
our time, but it. is Ibsen who has felt it more than any 
other, and who has, I think, imparted it in some measure 
to all who have studied him. Both the theatre and the 
drama have studied Ibsen, and are studying him more and 
more; dramatic criticism itself is deigning to look at him 
a little; but not nearly so much as the drama and the the- 
atre, perhaps because it need not; like ‘‘ genius” it knows 
without learning. The drama and the theatre feel his 
simplicity in every way—his simplicity of thought and 
sense, as well as his simplicity of speech. So far as I 
have spoken with actors who have played Ibsen, I find 
that without exception, almost, they like to play him, 
because he gives them real emotions, real characters to 
express, and they feel in him the support of strong inten- 
tions. They have to forget a good deal that they have 
learned in the school of other dramatists. They have to 
go back, and become men and women again before Ibsen 
ean do anything with them, or they with him; but when 
they have once done this, their advance toward a truer art 
than they have ever known-is rapid and unerring. It is 
very interesting to hear a stage-manager, who has helped 
them remand themselves to this natural condition, talk of 
their difficulties in reaching it, when they are most will- 
ing and anxious to reach it. They have really to put 
away from them all that they have learned of artificial 
and conventional for the stage; everything but their tech- 
nical skill is a loss, but this is an immense advantage, for 
Tbsen understands the stage, as perhaps no other drama- 
tist has understood it; and in his knowledge and sympa- 
thy with the stage the actor feels a support which he can 
fully trust. He can implicitly believe that whatever he 
finds in the dialogue or the direction is fully and posi- 
tively meant, and that he cannot go wrong if he is true to 
them. It is not possible to play Ibsen so badly as to spoil 
him if the actor obeys him; if he obeys him intelligently 
and skilfully the highest effect is unfailing; but if he 
merely obeys him blindly and ignorantly, a measure of 
success is sure to follow. For this reason I have never 
seen a play of Ibsen’s which I felt to be a failure; the 
Réjane performance of the Doll’s House was nearer a fail- 
ure than any other, because the French stage seemed un- 
willing to obey Ibsen at all. 

The influence of Ibsen on the theatre is very interest- 
ing, but it is not so important as his influence on the 
drama. I think the reader of Ibsen will be able to trace 
his influence in the work of any of the modern English 
playwrights, or at least I do not think IT have deceived 
myself in imagining that I trace it in the plays of Mr. 
Pinero, or Mr. Shaw, or Mr. Jones. I do not mean that 
they have imitated him, or have.slavishly followed him, 
but that they have learned from him a certain way of 
dealing with material; and I do not mean that they deal 
with life altogether as he does, or even largely, but only 
that each one does so in some degree. I could wish that 
they dealt with it altogether as he does in their choice of 
the problems they treat, or that they would treat such 
problems as concern conduct rather than such as concern 
action. The problem which a play of Ibsen hinges upon 
is as wide as the whole of life, and it seeks a solution in 
the conscience of the spectator for the future rather than 
the present; it is not an isolated case; it does not demand 
what he would do, or would have done, in a given event; 
and this is what makes the difference between him and 
the modern English playwrights. In morals, a puritanic 
narrowness cramps all our race, which will not suffer us 
to get beyond the question of personality; but Ibsen al- 
ways transcends this, and makes you feel the import of 
what has happened civically, socially, humanly, univer- 
sally. In Ghosts, for instance, who is to blame? You feel 
that nothing but the reconstitution of society will avail 
with the wrong and the evil involved. 

But the new dramatists have learned from Ibsen to deal 
with questions of vital interest, and to deal with them 
naturally, and, on the whole, pretty honestly. For the 
rest, I should say that it would not be safe or just (what 
is unjust is never quite safe, I suppose,) to say at which 
point you felt his influence. So much in the tendency of 
any time is a common effect from common causes, that 
it is not well to attribute this or that thing to this or that 
man. All the Elizabethan dramatists wrote somewhat like 
Shakespeare, and Shakespeare is the greatest of them all; 
and yet it would not be easy to prove that he was other- 
wise their master. I should not undertake to prove that 
the modern English drama was of the school of Ibsen, ex- 
cept as Ibsen is the greatest of the moderns. But I find 
much in the new plays that makes me think of him: situ- 
ations, questions, treatment, motive, character, diction. 
They lack his poetry, but they have much of the same 
art, and it appears that we can get on without poetry in 
plays, but not without art. But whether they have their 
common traits in common with him because of their con- 
temporaneity, and are like him because they are of the 
same century and the same modern circumstance, I am 
not ready to say; and so if I were really driven to the 
wall, and had to point out absolute instances of his influ- 
ence in them or die, I should perhaps withdraw the word 
influence; and then go away thinking my own thoughts. 
He is above all a moralist, and they are all, more or less 
effectually, moralists both in the larger and the lesser 
sense, W. D. HowELts. 
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NORWAY’S STRUGGLE FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM, during his recent birthday visit to 
Bismarck, remarked in the course of his speech that the 
various German states represented one people—not two, 
like Norway and Sweden. This was a rather surprising 
concession on the part of a monarch who is related by 
marriage to the house of Bernadotte, and is on terms of 
extreme friendliness with King Oscar II. But Emperor 
William has now for four summers travelled extensively 
in Norway, and he has probably by his own observations 
made the discovery that the Norwegians are not Swedes. 
The Norwegian nationality is fully as old as the Swedish, 
and in point of historic dignity surely not its inferior. 
Though ethnologically closely akin, the two nations have 
never been identical. A distinct geographical boundary 
—the Kjélen mountain chain, which runs like a spinal 
column through the entire peninsula—tended at an early 
period to create that antagonism of interests which often 
results from isolation or defective intercommunication. 

In the ninth century King Harold the Fairhaired con- 
quered all the small kings and united the scattered tribes 
on the western side of Kjélen under his sceptre, and King 
Erik Eimundsen gathered those on the eastern side under 
his sway. * 

The royal line of Harold the Fairhaired ruled over Nor- 
way for four centuries and a half, and became extinct in 
the male line in 1319. The direct heir on the spindle side 
was Magnus Smek,who was also a nephew of the Swedish 
King Birger, and presently became King of Sweden. Un- 
der him and his son Hakon, Norway and Sweden were for 
the first time united. Hakon married Queen Margaret of 
Denmark, and their son, Olaf the Young (1381-7), thus be- 
came heir to all the three kingdoms. After his untimely 
death, his mother succeeded in forming the so-called Kal- 
mar Union (1397), in accordance with which the three 
kingdoms were to be ‘ eternally united under one king.” 

Now here was a golden opportunity for transforming 
the three kindred peoples into one powerful Scandinavian 
nation. But neither Margaret nor her successors were 
equal to this task. Their chief interest was to exploit 
Sweden and Norway for the benefit of Denmark, to make 
fat offices for the Danish nobility, and establish a sort of 
Danish hegemony over the brother kingdoms. The result 
was that Sweden broke away and founded a dynasty of 
her own, under Gustavus Vasa, and it would have been far 
better for Norway if she had done the same. She remained 
under Danish dominion until 1814, when she was, by the 
allies in the treaty of Kiel, transferred to Sweden. In or- 
der to punish Denmark for her support of Napoleon, and 
reward Sweden for her aid in his overthrow, Norway was 
tossed like a shuttlecock from one to the other. But.the 
Norwegians, though their relation to Denmark had lat- 
terly been a provincial one, had never been conquered by 
any one, and they refused to acknowledge the right of the 
allies to dispose of their destinies without the ceremony 
of consulting them. Accordingly there was a general up- 
rising throughout the country, and representatives were 
chosen for a national diet, which met at Eidsvold (1814), 
and framed a constitution, largely modelled on that of the 
United States. The first paragraph of this remarkable 
document declares Norway to be ‘‘a limited hereditary 
monarchy, éndependent and indivisible, whose ruler shall 
be called King.” 

The members of this constitutional assembly were ful- 
ly aware that the step they had taken involved war with 
Sweden. It was therefore no surprise to them when Ber- 
nadotte crossed the frontier at the head of a Swedish army. 
In the few indecisive fights which took place the honors 
proved to be about easy. Before either army had tried 
its mettle an armistice was negotiated, and peace was con- 
cluded on condition that the King of Sweden should 
swear allegiance to the constitution of Eidsvold and ac- 
knowledge the independence of Norway. 

The independence which they had secured proved to be 
a name rather than a fact. Their liberties, which they 
celebrated in prose and verse every 17th of May, were 
pleasant to read of on paper, but they had little actu- 
ality outside of the written documents. A free and in- 
dependent country which maintained a foreign viceroy 
in its capital was indeed a curious anomaly, and natural- 
ly the first endeavors of the Norsemen were directed 
toward getting rid of this functionary. In response to 
their vociferous demands, Bernadotte gave them one of 
their own nationality (1836), and his son, Oscar I., won 
great popularity by allowing the office to lapse, though he 
did not formally abolish it. The whole subsequent his- 
tory of Norway represents an undismayed and indefati- 
gable effort on the part of the Norwegian democracy (the 
party of the Left) to gain the position of equality and 
co-ordination with Sweden to which the constitution of 
1814 entitled them. They have learned by bitter experi- 
ence that, however loudly they may declare themselves 
free, as a matter of fact they are looked upon as depend- 
ents of Sweden; and if they have had occasion to see 
something of the world, they know, too, that it is the fixed 
policy of Sweden to suppress their nationality abroad, to 
ignore it, and give the impression that it has no existence 
except in the brain of some crack-brained patriotic en- 
thusiasts. “And so successful have the Swedish diplomats 
been in conveying this impression that wherever a Nor- 
wegian now travels, in the Old World or the New, he is 
likely to be greeted as a Swede, and if he objects to the 
appellation he is stared at with a smile of superior amuse- 
ment, and perhaps a private doubt as to his sanity. Twice 
in my own life have I been pronounced a boor and ‘a 
savage because I declined affably to accept the Swedish 
nationality, and contradicted the Swedish brother who 
had the kindness to claim me as a countryman; and I 
scarcely know a single Norwegian abroad who has not 
had similar experiences. 

It is in order to make an end of this condition that the 
Norwegian Storthing has repeatedly put forth its demand 
for a separate consular and diplomatic representation, and 
it is because this demand strikes at the very heart of the 
Swedish policy in regard to Norway that so violent an 
opposition has been aroused. As a matter of prudence, 
only the consular service is included in the bill now at is- 
sue, which the King has vetoed, and which is the cause of 
the present strained relations between the two countries. 

But it is generally admitted that this is merely an enter- 
ing wedge, and that a more radical bill, dealing with tne 
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diplomatic service, is sure to follow. The King and the 
Swedish Riksdag are fully aware of this, and unless they 
mean in the end to concede co-ordination and equality 
to Norway, they are right in regarding this preliminary 
skirmish as of vital importance, and making a decided 
stand against it And the Norwegian Storthing, know- 
ing that the abandonment of this claim means acquiescence 
in the old subordination and dependence under the mask 
of liberty, is equally justified in forcing the issue, and 
neither giving nor taking quarter. 

It was the poet Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson who in 1873 began 
the popular agitation for equality and co-ordination with 
Sweden, or, if Sweden were unwilling to grant this, dis- 
solution of the union. All the burning questions upon 
which since then all elections have turned have grown di- 
rectly or indirectly out of this demand. The Conserva- 
tives (the party of the Right), of which the two Stangs, 
father and son, and Selmer have been the leaders, have 
displayed a conciliatory spirit toward Sweden, and repre- 
sented the policy of peace at any price; while the Radi- 
cals, under the leadership of the late Premiers, Johau 
Sverdrup and Rector Steen, have refused to be hood- 
winked, and insisted upon forcing the measures which 
were intended to remove the last traces of subordination 
and dependence. The King has generally vetoed all such 
laws, and by repeatedly refusing to select his ministry 
from the Parliamentary majority, has further inflamed the 
public opinion against himself and the system which he 
represents. Because Sweden yet acquiesces in its aristo- 
cratic institutions, and is largely governed by a feudal 
land-owning gentry, Norway, with her democratic spirit, is 
checked in her normal development, and must try to adapt 
herself to the slower pace of her yoke-fellow. 

Of course, if the conception did not generally prevail 
in Sweden that Norway is a dependency, and therefore 
bound to accept whatever terms her neighbor chooses to 
grant her, the King could not have treated the Norwegian 
Storthing with the disrespect, if not contumely, which has 
characterized his dealings with the Parliamentary major- 
itv. Though the Selmer ministry was impeached in 1882, 
convicted, and forced out of office, and the Liberal Sver- 
drup ministry was accepted with a wry face, the King was 
in no wise discouraged in his efforts to reduce Norway to 
subjection. Strange and sensational developments would, 
indeed, have resulted if the parliamentary inquiry regard- 
ing the dismantling of fortresses, the mutilation of arms, 
etc., during that crisis had been pushed to its legitimate 
conclusion. We all know that army officers would not of 
their own accord have engaged in that kind of enterprise; 
and if they had, no one doubts that they would have suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. Treason is punisb- 
able with death in Norway, as elsewhere. But hitherto no 
heads have fallen, although the facts are notorious. 

And this leads me to speak of the most serious aspect 
of the present crisis. The above-named inquiry had to be 
dropped for obvious reasons, and people shook their heads 
and an ominous silence settled upon the land. It became 
clear to all but the most deluded fools that Norway, in 
case of war, could not rely upon her own army. The rank 
and file were not disaffected; but four-fifths of the officers, 
belonging to the party of the Right, are of opinion that 
their first allegiance is due to their commander-in-chief, 
who is King Oscar II., and that only secondarily do they 
oWe a duty to their country. In case of an actual con- 
flict a very much larger number than here indicated 
might make a different choice; but that for fighting pur- 
poses the army would be crippled by the lack of officers 
of undoubted patriotism seems more than probable. And 
the navy, consisting of a few antiquated wooden ships, 
would be even less efficient for either offence or defence. 
In the very first battle the Swedish ironclads would sink 
them. It is one of the disadvantages inherent in a small 
state that it cannot indulge in such costly luxuries as iron- 
clads, and without ironclads, it appears, independence can- 
not be preserved. It was, to be sure, supposed that the 
union with the stronger brother absolved Norway from 
the necessity of maintaining a formidable armed estab- 
lishment. But if the stronger brother himself turns ag- 
gressor—if the constitutional ally becomes an enemy—an 
apparently unthinkable situation has arisen, for which no 
provision has been made, or could have been made. It is, 
however, this very situation Norway has to face; and with- 
out sentimental glamour or foolish illusions consider how 
she can meet it. In my opinion she is not at present ready 
to meet it. I devoutly wish that she were. But to incur the 
risks of war with her present inadequate preparations and 
insufficient resources would be worse than folly; it would 
be acrime. It would be wantonly to exchange semi-in- 
dependence for national extinction and provincial subor- 
dination. Such a proceeding would not be heroic, but 
foolhardy. There is no disputing that there is just cause 
for war; but wars are not decided by considerations of 
justice. The god of battles has always been on the side 
of the heaviest battalions, and the heaviest battalions in 
this case would be those of the Swedes. The mere fact 
that the latter nation counts five million inhabitants to 
Norway’s two ought to be a weighty argument in favor 
of peace. The prospects of a peaceful settlement are, 
however, at the present writing, somewhat precarious. 
The air is filled with shouts of defiance from both sides of 
Kjélen, and the chances of an appeal to arms are openly 
discussed by the leading journals in both countries. A 
war budget, including 4,000,000 kroner for an ironclad, 
and an appropriate sum for the purchase of 40,000 rifles 
of modern construction, besides other ominous items, is 
about to be submitted to the Norwegian Storthing, and 
there is talk of private subscriptions all over the country 
for defraying the expenses of other costly armaments. In 
Sweden the King has summoned a committee of twelve 
membcrs of the Riksdag to sit in secret session—a mea- 
sure which is never resorted to except when there is im- 
minent danger of war. The last time this secret com- 
mittee was summoned was, I believe, in 1866, when the 
question was agitated of the participation of the United 
Kingdoms, as the allies of Denmark, in the Sleswick-Hol- 
stein war. Judging by the enthusiastic demonstrations of 
loyalty with which King Oscar was recently greeted on 
his return from Norway, it is safe to conclude that Jingo- 
ism is rampant among the upper and middle classes, and 
it is by no means impossible that warlike counsels will 
prevail. The King has never rejoiced in any extravagant 
popularity before, and this sudden gust of enthusiasm at 
his defiance of the Norwegians will surely not tend to 
make him conciliatory in the future. He has’ positively 
declined, after prolonged negotiations, to concede the de- 
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mands of the leaders of the Left, except on terms which 
they found themselves unable to accept. The Stang min- 
istry resigned early in March, and have since refused to 
resume office at the King’s request. An interregnum has 
since prevailed, and there seems to be no present prospect 
of improved conditions. 

It will no doubt seem to many that, as far as the world 
at large is concerned, it is a matter of small consequence 
whether Norway is a province of Sweden or a co-ordinated 
independent state. But in the present condition of Euro- 
pean politics this question has wider bearings than is gen- 
erally assumed. King Oscar II.,as every one knows, is 
German in his sympathies; and it has even been asserted 
that a well-defined understanding exists between him and 
Emperor William as to the latter’s attitude in case of war 
with Norway. That the German Emperor will not throw 
his influence on the side of the Norwegians may be taken 
for granted. On the other hand, Russia has made no 
secret of her desire to secure an open harbor on the At- 
lantic Ocean, and I am told on reliable authority that the 
Varanger Fjord, in the extreme north of Norway, has, on 
an official map of the Russian Empire, been included 
among the Muscovite possessions. The agitation for the 
acquisition of this strip of territory has been intermittent 
in the Russian press for over twenty years, and has re- 
cently received a fresh impetus from the difficulties which 
have arisen between Norway and Sweden. Now it is no 
mere chimera to suppose that Norway, if she were worsted 
in the first engagements, would be sorely tempted to buy 
Russian aid by the cession of this sterile bit of land, and 
it is not improbable that Russia, with her irresistible trend 
toward territorial aggrandizement, would come to her res- 
cue. A nation, when its very existence is at stake, will 
not be moved by such shadowy considerations as the Eu- 
ropean balance of power; it would make any bargain it 
could to save itself, even though in the end it might prove 
to be a disastrous one. Russia is the hereditary enemy 
of Sweden, and nothing would be more natural than that 
the enemies of Sweden should make common cause and 
combine for her discomfiture. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, 
actuated not by hatred of Sweden, but by wrath at the 
wrongs and humiliations which his country was forced to 
endure at her hands, has openly proposed the cession of 
the Varanger Fjord to Russia as the price of her friend- 
ship. But the indignation with which this proposal was 
received showed that the Norwegians, in their sober senses, 
were not blind to the dangers of such analliance. Foran 
entente cordiale between one hundred and twenty millions 
and two millions would surely lapse by degrees into a 
protectorate; and it would depend upon a complication 
of international relations, which is continually shifting, 
whether Norway might not some day find herself in the 
position of Finland, absorbed by the vast barbarous em- 
pire that, like Saturn, remorselessly devours its own chil- 
dren, and calmly swallows without discomfort the most 
heterogeneous peoples. Sweden, with all her shortcom- 
ings, is. at all events, a civilized state; and though her 
conduct may be exasperating, her yoke, apart from the 
sentimental pain it inflicts, is a mere silken scourge, com- 
pared to which the Russian yoke would be as a scourge 
of scorpions. 

It is an ominous thing that the Russian press has during 
the last months displayed a strong interest in the Scandi- 
navian question. The late Emperor Alexander III. , though 
at heart sympathizing with the aspirations of the Slavo- 
philes, was moved by his determination to preserve the 
peace of Europe to put a damper on their activity. But 
since his death there has been a revival of the agitation 
for the acquisition of the Varanger Fjord, and no appar- 
ent effort has been made by the government to suppress 
or restrain it. It is evident that the wish is father to the 
thought when the St. Petersburg Novosti ina recent article 
declares that the dissolution of the union between Norway 
and Sweden is highly probable, and that this event, when 
it takes place, will give King Oscar and his friends in Ber- 
lin food for reflection. The Slavophile organ, Moscow 
Skaia Viddomosti, declares with less reserve that it ought 
to be an easy matter to acquire the Varanger Fjord, be- 
sause it belongs to ‘‘a weak and friendly power.” The 
English press, too—notably the Spectator—has suddenly 
discovered the possibility of international complications 
in the Scandinavian crisis, and has warned England to be 
on her guard. In the nicely adjusted balance of power, 
so laboriously contrived by the genius of Bismarck, the 
least derangement may make the whole artificial fabric 
topple and fall. The new readjustment which then must 
follow will bring mighty passions into play, and may re- 
sult in startling alterations of the map of Europe. It is 
because of this universal apprehension that a mere local 
centre of meteorological disturbance may develop into a 
universal storm centre that the Scandinavian crisis has 
during the last month assumed the character of a Eu- 
ropean question. 


‘THIS-BUSY- 
“WORLD - 


A Goop many Americans will read with emotions of 
interest the announcement of the approaching marriage 
of the widow of the late Duke of Marlborough to Lord 
William Beresford. That the widowed duchess should 
determine to take another husband from the ranks of the 
British aristocracy is a fact of sume significance for its 
bearing against the popular theory that rich American 
women who marry titled Europeans always live to regret 
it. Sometimes they have reason to regret it, but the sup- 
position that such marriages as a rule don’t pay seems not 
to have a sufficient basis. The duchess, who was born 
Price, was the widow Hammersley when she married 
Marlborough. It wi!l be remembered that he bore a repu- 
tation of phenomenal brilliancy as a wicked lord, and that 
there was much foreboding of evil anent the marriage. 
Yet he seemed to make life interesting to her while he 
lived. He was much encumbered when she took him, and 
she spent money very freely indeed on him and the estate 
of Blenheim. Yet they lived in apparent harmony. When 
he died the large investments of the duchess in Marlbor- 
ough property were (presumably) lost to her, and went to 
the present duke. But she neither complained nor re- 
piued, but went right on, and now adventures still anoth- 
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er experiment in the same section of the matrimonial field. 
Lord Beresford, her new choice, may be accurately de- 
scribed as a ‘‘dead game sport.” His impending bride 
seems fairly entitled to the same designation. He has 
proved himself to be a person of reckless courage. So 
has she. They will make a dauntless pair, and apparent- 
ly they join hands with every prospect of mutual respect 
and Satisfaction. 


There is some doubt as to whether the fun of coaching 
lies in owning the coach and driving the horses, or in 
putting on one’s best morning clothes and newest gloves 
and riding gloriously up the street and out of town on 
another man’s conveyance. If you must drive, coaching 
is a dear sport, but if riding satisfies you, the men who 
like to drive four-in-hand make the more passive form 
of coaching a pleasure that is easy of accomplishment. 
Every morning now in New York a coach leaves the 
Brunswick Hotel and goes to the Westchester Country 
Club, at a fixed hour and a fixed price for seats. Mr. 
Vanderbilt Allen’s picture on another page of this week’s 

/EEKLY shows what the experience is like, but the pic- 
ture cannot give you the fresh air and the exhilaration of 
rapid motion after four good horses, that is the main 
charm of the actual thing. There is a benevolence about 
the dealings of the coaching-men with the public which 
the public ought to appreciate. Nobody takes you yacht- 
ing for hire, but the coaching-man does something that is 
pretty closely analogous to it, and does it out of devotion 
to sport. 

A new coaching line that starts this year runs from Buf- 
falo to Niagara Falls and back—a fine drive, with distin- 
guished natural appurtenances in the way of cataracts and 
river scenery. 


Stirred by the existing propensity of women’s sleeves 
to take up all the spare room in the world, antiquarians 
begin to exhume old statutes framed to regulate the same 
tendency in former periods of its manifestation. A Bos- 
ton contemporary produces, with lively chortlings of glee, 
a municipal statute of the town of Dedham, enacting, 
“for the present reformation of immoderate great sleeves,” 
that “hereafter no person whatsoever shall make a gar- 
ment for women, or any other sex, with sleeves more than 
half an ell wide in the widest part, and so proportionate 
for bigger or smaller persons.” Allowing forty - five 
inches to the ell, any curious person can determine, by 
measurement on the arm of the nearest available woman, 
by how large a share the stuff in a modern sleeve ex- 
ceeds the Dedham limit. Guessing roughly, one would 
say the sleeves on the Fifth Avenue in New York on 
Easter Sunday, if inflated to the limits of their greatest 
dimensions, would measure at least five feet in circum- 
ference, giving a full yard of exuberance in excess of 
what the Dedham ordinance permitted. The big sleeves 
will collapse presently of their own weight. We need no 
law to regulate them. Fashion has reduced the feminine 
hat to its lowest limits this year (to the relief of the thea- 
tre-goers), and sleeves in due course will get their share 
of repression. 


It is a matter of literary interest that Mr. Dana of the 
Sun should think it profitable that the readers of his 
esteemed journal should become more familiar with the 
poems of Walt Whitman. For a month or two the Sun 
has “ boomed ” the Good Gray Poet with a lavishness of 
valuable space betokening an unusual degree of editorial 
earnestness. If Mr. Dana feels that it is good for us to 
know Walt Whitman better, it probably 7s good. Just 
what degree of decadence and degeneracy Walt stands for 
it will be somewhat troublesome to discover until some 
industrious person makes an adequate index to Professor 
Nordau’s book. Meanwhile the evidence that Mr. Dana 
believes there was valuable stuff in him stands his repu- 
tation in good stead, and is likely to counterbalance such 
indications of depravity as his writings may have sug- 
gested to Nordau. 


Once more the attention of the social philosopher is 
caught by the phenomenon of the propensity of women to 
go to weddings. Never altogether absent, it is more strik- 
ing just after Easter than at any other time in the year. 
Its laws show little variation. Every year in the larger 
cities Easter week and the period following up to the first 
of May is a continuous festival of holy matrimony. The 
rule of its celebration is that men go to weddings when 
they must, women when they may. Why women take 
such acute interest in weddings is always a puzzle to 
men. The reason of it must lie in clothes. 


Boston was just beginning to catch a little natural sleep 
after the excitement of Mr. Abbey’s pictures, when Mr. 
Sargent and his pictures arrived and upset the tranquil- 
lity of the town all over again. There was never a boy 
that had more fun with his spring marbles than Boston is 
having with the decorations of her library. It is good 
fun, too, and very much to Boston’s credit. 


Sore end it was for Robert Center to be crushed by a 
clumsy coal-cart. There is hearty grief, especially in 
all the land of sport, over his untimely taking off. What- 
ever that is honorable a man finds to do, it is good for him 
and creditable to him to do it with all his might. Sport, 
as most of us deal with it, has something in it of frivol- 
ity, but as Robert Center pursued it, it is a serious busi- 
ness, fit to engage the attention and develop the energies 
of an earnest man. Whether the game was yachting, or 
hunting, or bicycling, or whatever else, there was some- 
thing pleasantly childlike, and at the same time admi- 
rable, in the zeal with which he followed it. He fairly 
dignified sport by the quality of his devotion to it. His 
death is pathetic, and is sorrowful even to persons who 
knew him slightly. There is a distinction between the 
man who follows sport and the man who chases after 
mere pleasure, and it is very much in the good sportsman’s 
favor. His diversions involve courage, self-discipline, and 
the constant development and expenditure of energy. It 
is a case where the means justify the end, or even the ap- 
parent lack of any end of very definite proportions. 

Alas for Center! Brief of stature, hardy of frame, tire- 
less, keen, and of a big spirit. There are so many men of 
us about,who think our aims and efforts more important 
perhaps than his, who could be spared out of the world 
more easily than he, and with a good deal less distress to 
our survivors, E. S Martin. 
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THE RED COCKADE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FROMENT OF NiMES. 


HE encounter had served neither to raise my 
spirits nor to remove the apprehensions with 
which I looked forward to our arrival in 
places more populous, where suspicion, once 
roused, might be less easily allayed. True 

Géol had not betrayed me, but he might have had his 
reasons for that; nor did the fact at all reconcile me to 
having on our trail this grim stalking-horse, in whose 
person a fanaticism I had deemed long dead lurked be- 
hind modern doctrines, and sought under the cloak of a 
new party to avenge old injuries. The barren slopes and 
rugged peaks that rose above us as we plodded on, the 
wind-swept passes over which the horses scarce dragged 
the empty carriage, the melancholy fields of snow that 
lay to right and left, all tended to deepen the impression 
made on my mind; so that,feeling him one with his native 
hills, I longed to escape from them—I longed to be clear 
of this desolation, and to see before me the olive slopes 
sweep down to the southern sea. 

Yet even here there was a counterpoise. The peril which 
had startled me had not. been lost on Madame St. Aluis, 
but had sensibly lowered her tone, and damped the ma- 
licious triumph with which she 
had been disposed to treat me. 
She was more quiet now; and sit- 
ting in her place, or walking be- 
side the laboring carriage as it 
slowly wound its way round shoul- 
ders, or wearily climbed long la- 
cets, she left me to myself. Nay, 
it did not escape me that distance, 
far from relieving, seemed to ag- 
gravate her anxiety; so that the 
farther we left the uncouth Baron 
behind, the more restless she grew, 
the more keenly she scanned the 
road behind us, and the less regard 
she paid to me. 

This left me at liberty to use 
my eyes as I would; and I remem- 
ber to this day that hour spent un- 
der the shoulder of Mont Aigoual. 
Mademoiselle, worn out by days 
and nights of exertion, had fallen 
asleep in her corner, and, shaken 
by the jolting of the coach, had 
let the cloak slip from her face. 
A faint flush warmed her cheeks, 
as if even in her sleep she felt my 
eyes upon her; and though a tear 
presently stole from under her 
long lashes, a smile almost naive 
—a smile that remained, while the 
tear passed — seemed to say that 
the joys of that.strange day sur- 
passed the pains, and that in her 
sleep mademoiselle found nothing 
to regret. God, how I watched 
that smile! How I hoped that it 
was for me! How I prayed for 
her! Never before had it been 
my happiness to gaze on her un- 
controlled as I did now; to trace 
the line where the first tendrils of 
her hair stole up from the smooth 
white forehead, to learn the curves 
of lips and chin and the dainty 
ear half-hidden,to gaze at the blue- 
veined eyelids half in fear, half in 
hope, that they might rise and dis- 
cover me! 

Denise, my Denise! I breathed 
the word softly in my heart and 
was happye In spite of all—the 
cold, the journey, Géol, madame— 
Iwas happy. And then in a mo- 
ment I fell to earth at sound of a 
voice saying, ‘‘Is that he?” 

It was madame’s, and I turned 
to her as if I had been pricked, 
my face on fire. I had forgotten 
her. I was the more relieved to 
find that she was not looking my 
way, but was on her feet, gazing 
back the way we had come. And 
in a moment, whether she, gave an 
order or the driver halted on his 
own motion, the carriage came to 
a stand in the mountain pass, 
where rocks lay huddled on either 
side. 

‘*What is it, madame?” I said, 
in wonder. 

She did not answer, but on the silence of the road rose 
the thin strain of an air, whistled. The air was ‘‘O Rich- 
ard, O mon roi!” In that solitude of rock and fell it piped 
high and thin, and had a weird, startling effect. I thrust 
out my head on the other side, and saw a man walking 
after us at his leisure, as 1f we had passed him, and then 
stood to wait for him. He was tall and stout, and wore 
boots and a common-looking cloak; but for all that he 
had not the air of a man of the country. 

“‘You are going to Ganges?” madame cried to him, 
without preface. 

‘‘Yes, madame,” he answered, as he came quietly up 
and saluted her, 

‘* We can take you on,” she said. 

“<A thousand thanks,” he answered, his eyes twinkling. 
‘You are too good. If the gentleman does not object?” 
And he looked at me, smiling without disguise. 

‘*Oh no!” madame said, with a touch of contempt in 
her voice; ‘‘the gentleman will not object.” 

But that gave me the fillip that I needed. The device 
of the meeting was so transparent, the appearance of this 
man, in cloak and boots, on the desolate road far from 
any habitation, was so clearly a part of an arranged plan, 
that I must either fall in with it, be dupe, and play my 
réle with my eyes open, or act at once. I awoke from my 
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astonishment. ‘‘One moment, madame,” I said. ‘‘I do 
not know who this gentleman is.” 

She had resumed her seat, and the stranger had come 

“up to the window on her side and stood looking in. He 
had a face of striking power, large-sized and coarse, but 
not unpleasant; with quick bright eyes, and mobile lips 
that smiled easily. The hand he laid on the carriage dour 
was immense. 

The moment I spoke madame flashed round on me. 
‘* Nonsense!” she cried, imperiously. And to him, ‘‘ Get 
in, monsieur.” 

‘*No!” I retorted, half rising. ‘‘ Stay, if you please, 
where you are, until—” . Madame turned to me, furious. 

‘* This is my carriage,” she said. 

‘* Absolutely,” Lanswered. ‘‘ But if this gentleman en- 
ters it, I leave it.” 

For an instant we looked at one another. Then, seeing 
that I was determined, and knowing my position, she 
lowered her tone. ‘‘ Why?” she said, breathing quickly. 
‘“ Why, because he enters it, should you leave it?” 

‘* Because, madame,” I answered, ‘‘ I see no reason for 
taking in a stranger whom we do not know. This gentle- 
man may be everything that is upright—” 

‘* He is no stranger!” she snapped, “I know him. Will 
that satisfy you?” 
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“Tf he will give me his name,” I said. 

The man had stood unmoved during this discussion, 
looking with a smile from one to the other of us; but at 
this he struck in. ‘‘ With pleasure, monsieur,” he said. 
‘*My name is Alibon, and I am an advocate of Montau- 
ban, who last week had the good fortune to—” 

‘‘No,” I said, interrupting him. ‘‘I think not. Not 
Alibon of Montauban. Froment of Nimes, I think, mon- 
sieur.” 

A little tract of snow flushed by the sunset lay behind 
him, and by contrast darkened his face, so that I could 
not see how he took my words. And a few seconds 
elapsed before he answered. When he did he spoke 
calmly, and I fancied I detected as much vanity as cha- 
grin in histone. ‘‘ Well, monsieur,” he said, ‘‘and if I 
am? If Iam?” 

“Tf you are,” I replied, resolutely, ‘‘I decline to travel 
with you.” 

‘*And therefore,” he retorted, ‘‘madame, whose car- 
riage this is, must not travel with me!” 

‘* No, since she cannot travel without. me,” I answered. 

He frowned, I think, at that, but in a moment, ‘‘ And 
why?” he said, with a sneer. ‘‘AmTI not good enough 
for your excellency’s company?” 

‘It is not a question of goodness,” I said, bluntly, ‘‘ but 
of a passport. If you ask me,I do not travel with you 
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because I hold a commission under the present govern- 
ment, and I believe you to be working against that gov- 
ernment. I have lied for Madame St. Alais and her 
daughter. She was a woman, and I had to save her. 
But I will not lie for you, nor be your cloak.” 

‘“‘Indeed!” he said, slowly. ‘ Yet I serve the King. 
Whom do you serve?” 

I was silent. 

‘* Whose is this commission, monsieur, that must not 
be contaminated?” 

I writhed under the sneer, but I was silent. 

‘*Come, M. le Vicomte,” he continued, frankly, and in 
a different tone, ‘‘be yourself, I pray. I am Froment; 
you have guessed it. I am also a fugitive,and were my 
name spoken in Villeraugues, a league on, I should hang 
for it. And in Ganges the like. I am at your mercy, 
therefore, and I ask you to shelter me. Let me pass 
through Suméne and Ganges as one of your party; thence- 
forth onwards,” he added, with a smile of conscious pride, 
‘**T will shift for myself.” 

For a few seconds, such was the power of the man, I 
wavered. It seemed so small a thing to ask, so great a 
thing to refuse, that, though half a minute before my 
mind had been made up, I hesitated — hesitated miser- 
ably, feeling my face burn, feeling the passionate ardor 
of madame’s eyes as they devour- 
ed it, feeling the call of the silence 
for my answer. And I might have 
assented, but as I turned feverish- 
ly in my seat to avoid madame’s 
look, my eyes fell on mademoi- 
selle, and the sight of that pale 
pure face, downcast and serious, 
almost reproachful, wrought a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling. I saw 
the thing as I had seen it before, 
and revolted from that which I 
had nearly done. 

*“No!” I cried, violently. ‘I 
will not! I will not!” 

“You coward!” madame cried. 
And she sprang up as if to strike 
me, but sat down again, 

“Tt may be,” I said. ‘“ But I 
will not do it.” 

‘““Why?’ Why?) Why?” she 
cried. 

‘** Because I carry that commis- 
sion, and to use it to shelter M. 
Froment were a thing M. Froment 
would not do himself. That is 
He shrugged his shoulders, and 
magnanimously kept silence. But 
she was furious. ‘* Quixote!” she 
cried. ‘‘Oh, but you are intolera- 
ble! But you shall suffer for it! 
Eh bien, monsieur, you shall suf- 
fer for it!’ she repeated, vehe- 


mently. 
‘** Nay, madame, you need not 
threaten,” I retorted. ‘‘ For if I 


would, I could not. You forget 
that M. de Géol is no more than a 
league behind us and bound for 
Nimes, and may appear at any 
moment. At best he is sure to 
lodge where we do to-night. If he 
finds,” I continued, dryly, ‘‘ that I 
have added a brother to my grow- 
ing family, I do not think that he 
will take it lightly.” 

But this, though she must have 
seen the sense of it, had no effect 
upon her. ‘‘Oh, you are intoler- 
able!” she answered. ‘‘ Let me 
out! Let me out, monsieur.” 

This last to Froment. He let 
her out, and the two walked a few 
paces away, talking rapidly. 

I followed them with my eyes, 
and seeing him now, detached as 
it were and solitary in that dreary 
landscape —a man alone and in 
danger—I began to feel some com- 
punction. Nay, a moment more, 
and I should have repented; but 
a touch fell on my sleeve, and I 
turned with a start to find Denise 
leaning towards me with her face 
wrapt and eager. 

2 f ‘* Monsieur,” she whispered, ea- 
gerly—before she could say more 
I scized the hand with which she 
had touched me and kissed it 
fiercely. 

‘‘No, monsieur, no!” she whispered, drawing it from me, 
with her face grown crimson; but her eyes still met mine 
frankly. ‘‘Not now. I want to speak to you, to warn 
you, to ask you—” 

‘«And I, mademoiselle,” I cried, in the same low tone, 
‘want to bless you, to thank you—” 

‘*To take care of yourself,” she persisted, shaking her 
head almost petulantly at me, to silence me. ‘‘ Listen! 
Some trap will be laid.for you. My mother would not 
harm you, but that man is desperate, and we are in straits. 
Be careful, therefore, monsieur, and—” 

‘* Have no fear,” I said. 

** Ah, but I have fear!” she answered. 

And the way in which she said that and looked at me, 
and looked away again like a startled bird, filled me with 
happiness, so that though madame came back at that mo- 
ment, and no more passed between.us, not even a look, 
but we had to sink back in our seats and affect indiffer- 
ence; I was a different man for it. - Perhaps something of 
this appeared in my face; for madame, as she came up to 
the door, shot a suspicious glance at me—a glance almost 
of hatred, and from me looked keenly at her daughter. 
But nothing was said except by Froment, who came up 
to the door and closed it after she had entered. He raised 
his hat to me. 

‘“M. le Vicomte,” he said, ‘‘one word. If a dog came 
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io my door as I came to you to-day, I would take him 
in!” 

‘© You would do as I have done,” I said. 

‘‘No,” he said, firmly,‘‘I would take him in. Never- 
theless, when we meet at Nimes, I hope to convert you.” 

‘*To what?” I said, coldly. 

‘«To having a little faith,” he answered, with dryness. 
**To having a little faith in something, and risking some- 
thing for it, monsieur. I stand here,” he continued, with 
a gesture that was not without grandeur, ‘‘alone and home- 
less to-day ; I do not know where I shall lie to-night. 
And why, M.le Vicomte? Because I alone in France 
have faith! Because I alone believe in anything! Be- 
cause I alone believe even in myself. Do you think,” he 
continued, ‘‘ that if you nobles believed in your nobility, 
you could be unseated? Never! Or that if you who say, 
‘Long live the king!’ believed in your King, he could be 
unseated? Never! Or that if you who profess to obey the 
Church believed in her,she could be uprooted? Never! 
But you believe in nothing, you admire nothing, you 
reverence nothing, and therefore you are doomed! Yes, 
doomed, for even the men with whom you have linked 
yourself have a sort of bastard faith in their theories, 
their philosophy, their reforms, that are to regenerate the 
world. But you—you believe in nothing, and you shall 
pass as you pass from me now!” 

He waved his hand with a gesture of menace, and be- 
fore I could answer the carriage rolled on and left him 
standing there; and the gray landscape, cold and barren, 
took the place of his face at the door. The light was be- 
ginning to fail. We were still a league from Villeraugues. 
I was glad to feel the carriage moving on, and to be free 
from him. My heart, too, was warm, because Denise sat 
opposite me, and [loved her. But for all that, and though 
madame, glowering at me from her corner, troubled me 
little, his words, and one word in particular, hummed in 
my head and oppressed me with a sense of coming ill. 
Doomed! Doomed! He had said it as if he meant it. I 
could no longer question his power, or be ignorant why 
they called him the firebrand of Nimes. The hot breath of 
the southern city had come from him, and the passion of 
world-old strifes had spoken in his voice. Uneasily I 
pondered over what he had said, and recalled’ words 
spoken by Father Bendit, even by Géol, to the same ef- 
fect, and so brooded in my corner, while the carriage 
jolted on and darkness fell, until presently we stopped in 
the village street. 

I offered Madame St. Alais my arm to descend. ‘‘ No, 
monsieur,” she said, repelling me vehemently, ‘I will 
not touch you.” 

And she meant,1 think, to seclude herself and made- 
moiselle, and leave me to sup alone. But there was only 
one great room for parlor and kitchen and all, and a little 
cupboard, veiled by a dingy curtain, in which the women 
might sleep if they pleased, but in which they could not 
possibly eat. Here, in fact, the inn was the worst in 
which I had stopped, the maid draggled and dirty and 
smelling of the stable, the company three boors, the floor 
of earth, the windows unglazed. Madame, accustomed to 
travel, took all with the ease of a fine lady; but Denise, 
fresh from her convent, winced at the brawling and 
oaths that rose round her, and cowered pale and fright- 
ened on her stool. 

A hundred times I was on the point of interfering to 
protect her; but her eyes, when they made me happy by 
timidly seeking mine for an instant,seemed to pray me 
to abstain; and the men, as their senseless tirades showed, 
were delegates from Castres, who at a word would 
have raised the cry of ‘‘ Aristocrats!” I refrain- 
ed, therefore, and doubtless with wisdom; but 
even tlie arrival of Géol would have been a wel- 
come interruption. 

I have said that madame heeded them little; 
but it presently appeared that I was mistaken. 
After we had supped, and when the noise was 
at its height, she came to me, where I sat a little 
apart, and throwing into her tone all the anger 
and disgust which her face so well masked, she 
cried in my ear that we must start at daybreak. 

“At daybreak or before!” she whispered, 
fiercely. ‘‘ This is horrible—horrible!” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘This place is killing me! I would 
start now, cold and dark as it is, if—” 

“*T will speak to them,” I said, taking a step 
towards the table. 

She clutched my sleeve, and pinched me until 
I winced. ‘‘ Fool!’ she said. ‘‘ Would you ruin 
us all? A word and we are betrayed. No; but 
at daybreak we go. We shall not sleep, and the 
moment it is light we go.” 

I consented, of course,and going to the driver, 
who had taken our place at the table, she whis- 
pered him also, and then came back to me, and 
bade me call him if he did not rise. This set- 
tled, she was making for the closet, whither 
mademoiselle had already retired, but unfortu- 
nately her movements had drawn on her the at- 
tention of the clowns at the table, and one of 
these, rising suddenly as she passed, interrupted 
her. 

“A toast, madame—a toast!” he cried, with a 
gross hiccough, and reeling on his feet, he thrust 
a cup of wine in front of her. ‘A toast, and 
one that every man, woman, and child in France 
must drink or be d——d! And that is the Tri- 
color. The Tricolor, and down with Madame 
Veto. The Tricolor, madame! Drink to it!” 

And the drunken wretch pressed the cup on 
her, while his comrades roared: ‘‘ Drink! Drink! 
The Tricolor, and down with Madame Veto!” 
and added jests and oaths I will not write. 

This was too much, and I sprang to my feet 
to chastise the wretches. But madame,who pre- 
served her presence of mind to a marvel, checked 
me by a glance. ‘‘No,’2,she said, proudly, ‘‘I 
will not drink.” 

‘* Ah!” he cried, with a vile laugh. ‘‘ An aristocrat, are 
we? Drink, nevertheless, or we shall show you—” 

‘“‘T will not drink,” she retorted, facing him with su- 
perb courage. ‘‘And more, when M. de Géol arrives to- 
night you will have to give an account to him.” 

The man’s face fell. ‘‘ You know the Baron de Géol?” 
he said. 

“T left him at the last village, and I expect him here 
to-night,” she answered, coolly. ‘‘And I would advise 
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you, monsieur, to drink your own toasts and let others go. 
For he is not a man to brook an insult.” 

The brawler shrugged his shoulders to hide his morti- 
fication. ‘‘Oh, if you are a friend of his,” he muttered, 
preparing to slink back to the table, ‘‘I suppose it is all 
right. He isa good man. No offence. If you are not 
an aristocrat—” 

‘‘T am no more of an aristocrat than is M. de Géol,” she 
answered. And with a cold bow she turned and went to 
the closet. 

The men were a little less noisy after that, for madame 
had rightly guessed that Géol’s name was known and re- 
spected in the mountains. They presently wrapped them- 
selves in their cloaks and lay down on the floor, and I did 
the same, passing the night in the result in greater com- 
fort than I had expected. 

At first, it is true, I did not sleep; but later I fell into 
an uneasy slumber, and passing from one troubled dream 
to another—for which I had doubtless to thank the foul 
air of the room—I awoke at last with a start to find some 
one leaning over me. Apparently it was still night, for 
all was still; but the red embers of the fire glowed on the 
hearth and dimlv lit up the room, enabling me to see that 
it was madame who had roused me. She pointed to the 
other men, who still lay snoring round me. 

‘*Hush!” she said, with her finger on her lip. ‘‘It is 
after five. Jules is harnessing the horses. I have paid 
the woman here, and in five minutes we shall be ready.” 

‘*But the sun will not rise for another hour,” I answered. 
This was early starting with a vengeance. 

But evidently madame had set her heart upon it. ‘*Do 
you want to expose us to more of this?” she said, in a fu- 
rious whisper. ‘‘ To keep us here until Géol arrives, per- 
haps?” 

‘*T am ready, madame,” I said. 

This satisfied her, and she flitted away without more, 
and disappeared behind the curtain, and [ heard whisper- 
ing. I put on my boots, and, the room being very cold, 
stooped a moment over the fire, and drawing the embers 
together with my foot, warmed myself. Then I put on 
my cravat and sword, which I had removed, and stood 
ready to start. It seemed uselessly early, and we had 
started so early the day before. If madame wished it, 
however, it was my place to give way to her. 

In a moment she came to me again; and I saw even by 
that light that her face was twitching with eagerness. 
‘*Oh,” she said, ‘‘ will he never come? That man will 
be allday. Go and hasten him, monsieur, If Géol comes! 
Go, for pity’s sake, and hasten him!” 

I wondered, thinking such haste utterly vain and fool- 
ish; but concluding that madame’s nerves had failed at 
last, I thought it proper to comply, and stepping carefully 
over the sleepers, reached the door. I raised the latch, 
and in a moment was outside and had closed the door be- 
hind me. The bitter morning wind, laden with a fine 
snow, lashed my cheeks and bit through my cloak and 
made me shiver. In the east the dawn was only faintly 
apparent; in every other quarter it was still night, and, 
for all I could see, might have been midnight. 

Very little in charity with madame, I picked my way, 
shivering, to the door of the stable, a mean hovel in a line 
with the house, and set ina sea of mud. It was closed, 
but a dim yellow light towards the farther end showed 
me where Jules was at work, and I raised the latch and 
called him. He did not answer, however, and I had to 
go in to him, passing behind three or four wretched nags 
—some on their legs and some lying down—until I came 
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to our horses, which stood side by side at the end, with 
the lantern hung on a hook beside them. 

I had just time to recognize them and wonder where 
Jules was—for still he did not answer— when, with a 
whish, something black—whence I could not see—struck 
me in the face and blinded me, and I found myself strug- 
gling in the folds of a cloak that completely enveloped 
my face, while a grip of iron bound my arms to my side. 
Taken entirely by surprise, I tried to shout, but the heavy 
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cloak stifled me, and when, struggling desperately, I suc- 
ceeded in uttering a half-choked cry. other hands than 
those which held me pressed the cloak more tightly over 
my face. In vain I writhed and twisted, and, half suffo- 
cated, tried to free myself. I felt hands passed deftly 
over me, and knew that I was being robbed. Then, as [ 
still resisted, the man who held me from behind tripped 
me up, and I fell, still in his grasp, on my face on the 
ground. 

Fortunately I fell on some litter; but even so, the shock 
drove the breath out of me; and what with that and the 
cloak, which in this new position threatened to strangle 
me outright, I lay a moment helpless, while the wretches 
bound my hands behind me and tied my ankles together. 
Thus secured, I felt myself taken up and carried a little 
way and flung down on a soft bed—of hay, as I knew by 
the scent. Then some one threw a truss of hay on me, 
and more and more hay, until I thought that I should be 
stifled, and tried frantically to shout. But the cloak was 
wound two or three times round my head, and, strive as I 
would, I could only, with all my efforts, force out a dull 
bellow that died smothered in its folds. 

(70 BE CONTINUED. ] 


MONEY, BANKING, AND CURRENCY. 
VIII. 


THE undue increase in the amount of money in a coun- 
try produces panics and brings ruin to business men. If 
the gold money were increased, the result would be a waste 
of wealth. If the stock of gold and silver were increased, 
in addition to this waste of wealth the stock of coin that 
could be used for money would grow less both in value and 
in actual amount. The reason of this is that gold would 
disappear, because men would use that money which is 
cheapest. The wage-earner would be paid with a silver 
dollar, because his employer could procure a silver dollar 
with less exertion or fewer goods than he would have ta 
expend to procure a gold dollar or a paper representative 
dollar that was payablein gold. The foreigner would send 
his silver to this country, and our gold would go where it 
could find employment. If, for example, Mr. Bland had 
had his way and secured free coinage of silver, our metallic 
money would have shrunk nearly one-half. In 1894 we 
had in the United States, according to the estimate of the 
Director of the Mint, gold of the value of $626,600,000, 
and silver of full legal-tender value to the amount of 
$549,700,000. If we had become a silver country, our 
legal-tender coin would have shrunk, by reason of the dis- 
appearance of gold, from $1,176,300,000 to $549, 700,000. 
This would have been the result of the efforts of Coin and 
the disciples of his ‘‘ Financial School.” They would not 
only have reduced the amount of our coin by driving gold 
out of circulation, but they would have reduced the pur- 
chasing power of the uncovered paper, of which, according 
to Mr. Preston, the country had $475,700,000 in 1894. If 
a paper dollar is made redeemable in a silver dollar which 
will buy only one bushel of wheat, when a gold dollar will 
buy two bushels, the paper dollar shrinks to the value of 
the silver dollar as a matter of course. 

Let us suppose that our storekeeper is himself the pur- 
chaser of the products of his neighbors, and that he pays 
for his purchases in coin. He buys Coin’s book, and im- 
agines that his safety and the prosperity of his neighbors 
demand that he shall havea large supply of metal money. 
Heretofore he has bought about $100,000 of products ev- 
ery year, and he has used about $20,000 in coin, the rest 
of his payments being made with the goods in his store 
which the farmers needed. These goods he has bought 
with checks and notes, after the manner which we have 
described. But now he secures astock of coin equal to 
the sum involved in his transactions—$100,000. In order 
to do this he must buy the coin. Coin cannot be had for 
nothing. Itis bought with wealth. Thestorekeeper buys 
it with the goods with which he has supplied himself for 
the needs of his neighbors. The community is so much 
the poorer. It needs just enough money to pay off the 
balances that are left after all its trades of the year are 
consummated; but the storekeeper’s conduct has made it 
impossible for those local trades to be carri@d out. The 
goods which constitute his contribution to the trades have 
been sent off to secure his coin, and so the farmers are left 
without them—having money, it is true, but money can- 
not be eaten or worn or used for agricultural implements. 
It can buy all these things, but too much of it causes them 
inconvenience and expense. In order to procure his stock 
of money the storekeeper parted with his goods, and it was 
these goods that the farmers really wanted to buy through 
the sale of their products. The money was only used 
when a farmer either was not ready to buy the goods or 
when he wanted something which the merchant did not 
have, or when he wanted to put it away for saving or for 
other purposes. As it is, the farmers will be obliged to 
travel to a distant town to buy their goods, and the ex- 
pense and trouble of this are what the storekeeper’s 
adoption of Coin’s system has cost them. Multiply this 
expense by millions, and we will have an idea of. the 
wasteful extravagance of securing too much money or 
dead capital for the whole country. 

In 1872, before the passage of the act of 1873 which 
omitted the silver dollar from the coinage, there was only 
$25,000,000 of coin in circulation, but there was $346,000, - 
000 in greenbacks, $329,000,000 in national-bank notes, 
and $31,500,000 in certificates. Altogether there was 
$738,000,000 of money in circulation, or about $18 19 for 
each person in the country. Then followed the panic of 
1873, and the amount of money kept on increasing, except 
in 1876, 1877, and 1878, when it diminished. Silver, as Coin 
and his kind assert, was ‘“‘demonetized”; but there was no 
silver in circulation, except minor coins, in 1872 and 1873. 
After 1878 the amount of money kept on increasing in the 
country. Prices went up and down without reference to 
this even increase. Prosperity came back when there was 
in circulation about $16, and again when there was about 
$23, for each person in the country, and hard times were 
upon us when the amount in circulation had grown to be 
about $25 per capita. 

In 1894 there was more gold in circulation than at any 
other time within the twenty-two years. In the panic 
years, and those immediately preceding them, there were 
more silver standard dollars in circulation than ever be- 
fore. The circulation of greenbacks fell off, and that of 
national-bank notes slightly increased. 

All this teaches that the amount of money has very little 
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to do with panics or hard times. The amount of metallic 
money that should be kept as a reserve for the redemption 
of paper, or, in other words, the settlement of balances, is 
best judged by the experiences of the bankers. What 
the country needs chiefly is a currency system that can 
respond to the demands of business, as the system which 
I described in the last article responded to the discov- 
ery of new store of wheat, and to the increase of the 
desire to purchase it. This currency ought to be issued 
by banks, and there ought to be a certain amount of gold 
maintained for a reserve. What that amount ought to be 
can be best determined by the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the business of each bank. In any case it will be 
comparatively little. There is much more gold in the 
country to-day than is necessary for the settlement of 
balances in domestic and foreign commerce. The United 
States Treasury tries to maintain $100,000,000 of gold as a 
reserve for the redemption of its $346,000,000 of green- 
backs. It is abundant, and little demand was ever made 
upon it until the national credit and finances were doubt- 
ed. On this basis the amount of gold in the country 
would sustain a paper currency of about $2,200,000,000, 
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nearly $600,000,000 more than we now have as the total of 
all our gold, silver, and paper circulation, and $400,000, - 
000 more than all of our present money and currency. 
The procuring of more gold would be extravagance, 
for which the producers of the country would be obliged 
to pay as the farmer paid for the storekeeper’s folly in the 
case that I have imagined. To add silver would be still 
greater folly. What is needed is the divorce of govern 
ment from the whole system of circulation. If the govern- 
ment does nothing with money except to stamp its certifi- 
cate of their value upon coins, then we shall not have 
panics bred by the fancies of Congressmen who think 
that the real money of the country ought to be increased, 
when it is clear from what we have seen that so long as 
the standard of value is certain, the country can be left to 
regulate the quantity of its currency by the law of demand 
and supply. 

Panics do not result from too little money, but generally 
because an era of speculation has resulted in many fail- 
ures. If panics could be relieved by creating more money, 
why are they not relieved by using what exists. In 1898 
the loans of the national banks amounted to $1,843,000, 000. 


In 1892 they had been $2,171,000,000. Panics come not 
because men have no tools for the carrying on of trade, 
but because there is nothing to trade with, or because 
they find out they have been trading too much, and then 
follows a reaction or a lack of confidence in one another 
which kills credit, the life of trade. Our latest panic 
Was not only largely due to the fear that Congress would 
do something with our monetary system that would dis- 
turb trade and commerce and injure our credit as a people, 
but to some causes that were world-wide in their opera- 
tion, and to some that were due to Congressional inter 
ference with the laws of nature that govern exchanges, 
to protective tariff laws that hinder and eventually destroy 
commerce. This country has had a great economic de- 
bauch, the terrible penalty for which has been prolonged 
and debilitating. There is money enough in the country. 
There is gold enough for all the purposes for which we 
need money. 

What the country needs is peace from the political 
financiers, and from prophets who believe that the more 
mowing-machines « farmer owns the more hay will he 
ralse, 











THE LOWE STAR REPUBLIC. 


HE continent of Africa contains a small repub- 
lic which is situated on the west coast, be- 
tween 4° and 7° north latitude, extending 
about 400 miles along the coast and 50 to 150 
miles into the interior. By reference to the 

map this is seen to be at the point where Africa most 
nearly approaches America, 

Owing to this fact, it was formerly the best of slave- 
hunting grounds. Because of this fact, also, in later days, 
it was chosen as the spot where liberated slaves from the 
United States should endeavor, in the land of their fathers, 
to establish the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
Thus the progress of Liberia, the negro republic, cannot 
but be of interest to the American citizen, who sees in it 
a government modelled after his own, and who feels re- 
sponsible in a measure for its success. 

Recently the writer enjoyed a sojourn in this tropical 
land, travelling there in the old-fashioned way, by sail, 
in a vessel of 400 tons burden. Our passage from New 
York direct to Monrovia, the capital of Liberia, occupied 
five weeks. 

Here, upon landing, the strangest of contrasts were 
everywhere met. Native Africans, wearing only a cloth 
about the loins and bearing large spears, were mingling 
with Americo-Liberians dressed in spotless white—white 
hats, white suits, white shoes. Here and there we would 
see a native chief marching proudly, with a long retinue 
of attendants in single file behind him, their heads partly 
shaven, the remaining hair waxed and twisted into all 
sorts of fantastic forms, and their bodies anointed and 
glistening. The next person met would be dressed suit- 
ably for Broadway. ‘The same extremes were observable 
in the buildings and implements used—the brick house 
at the side of the wicker hut; the American axe, saw, and 
plane together with the corresponding primitive tools of the 
natives—for there are conservatives even in Darkest Africa. 

These contrasts, from the first to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are explained by the fact that seventy years ago a 
small colony of negroes from the United States were sent 
here to find for themselves a home and a refuge under 
the protection of a few philanthropic Americans. After 
very severe struggles with hostile natives and a more 
hostile climate, they succeeded in establishing themselves, 
and with their descendants and re-enforcements from 
America they now control the country, although greatly 
outnumbered by native Africans. 

Thus the population is divided into two classes—Amer- 
ico-Liberians, who speak English, and some of whom 
have received liberal education in England and America; 
and uncivilized natives, constituting several tribes, each 
speaking a separate language and practising separate 
customs. 

These tribes are nominally under control of the Liberian 
government, although each tribe has its chief and governs 
its own affairs. The various tribes are frequently at war, 
devastating one another's territory, while the handful of 
Americo-Liberians are helpless witnesses. Some of these 
tribes hold slaves, the tribe called Pessehs being the most 
frequent victims. The Veysare a powerful tribe inhabit- 
ing lands a little back from the coast. They are of su- 
perior intelligence, as shown by the fact that they have 
lately invented an alphabet for their language. 

The Mandingo tribe is the most advanced in intelli- 
gence of all. They live far in the interior, and are seldom 





ico-Liberians and the whites, is the Kroo tribe. Many of 
them speak English. Their chief occupation is working 
on board the ships that pass up and down this coast, and 
in carrying merchandise in their boats from ship to shore. 

Under the terrible 
heat of the tropical sun 
white seamen are large- : 
ly unfitted for service, f 
hence squads of Kroos 
are taken aboard a ves- 
sel, and are there re- 
tained for several 
weeks, coasting along 
from town to town. 
When the ship is ready 
to return, the Kroo 
men, or Kroo boys, as 
they are everywhere 
called, are left at the 
last port, to work their 
way home by another 
boat. They have little 
towns all along the 
coast of Liberia, situ- 
ated directly on the 
sands of the beach. 
They have no com- 
merce, and live solely 
in the above-mentioned 
manner. They are a 
well-built race, and liv- 
ing so near the sea, are 
very cleanly. 

The slave-hunters of 
former days found this 
tribe of great assist- 
ance to them in work- 
ing their clumsy sail- 
ing-vessels along this 
coast, for their own 
sailors were frequently 
prostrated by heat or 
fever. Arrangements 
were made by which 
the Kroos agreed to as- 
sist, provided that none 
of their own number 
should ever be cap- 
tured. 

As a mark that the 
slavers might know 
them, all the men were 
tattooed with a blue 
mark, about one inch 
wide, running across 
the forehead from the 
often the whole length MARCH 19, 1905, WITH 
of the nose itself. The 
custom is still pre- 
served, and the men, boys, and even babies present a rath- 
er peculiar appearance with their faces streaked by this 
long blue mark. They are very proud to say that their 
fathers never have been slaves. 

Kroo-Town, their chief village, is 
situated on the beach at the foot of 
the hill upon which Monrovia stands. 
It covers much less ground, but the 
little huts are packed so closely, and 
each family is so numerous, that it 
rivals Monrovia in population. Each 
of these towns is said to contain about 
4000 people. 

As we approached the shore in a 
small surf-boat, native Kroos waded 
out to carry us on their backs to dry 
land. The streets of the town run 
directly into the sea, and we were at 
once the centre of a throng of chil- 
dren, who pulled at our watch chains, 
and examined critically every article 
of our dress and baggage. The ko- 
dak especially was the delight of old 
and young, and for a chance to look 
through its ‘‘finder” they crowded 
around until the air became some- 
what stifling to the exhibitor. We 
walked through the town to reach 





IN HENRY’S TOWN. 


seen by the visitor to Liberia. ‘They have intercourse with 
the Arabs of the Soudan, and so have become Moham- 
medans. They have books and schools, and many of them 
speak Arabic. 

The tribe which inhabits the sea-coast district, and there- 
fore which comes most closely in contact with the Amer- 


Monrovia, and at each step encoun- 
tered something as new and strange 
to us as was the kodak to the na- 
tives. 

A row of finely woven wicker huts was on either side. 
The roofs were of thatch, and into the front of each house 
was built a low seat, where we saw men and women sit- 
ting cross-legged, preparing dinner, talking, or sleeping. 
Some of the women were smoking clay pipes. The chil- 
dren, running all about us, wore, as their only garment, a 
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string of leopard’s teeth about the neck, with often a sim- 
ilar string about the wrist or ankle. Women passed us 
everywhere bearing great jars of water upon their heads 
This practice causes them to walk with a gently swing- 
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TWO HUNDRED NEGROES ABOARD FOR LIBERIA. 


ing motion which is extremely graceful. There seemed 
to be a large number of women and children, and we 
learned that it is the ambition of every Kroo to have as 
many wives as possible. As fast as he is able he buysa 
new wife from her father. If at the end of a certain time 
she does not prove satisfactory he may return her and re- 
ceive his money. Daughters are, therefore, a source of 
income in a man’s old age. 

As we proceeded through the village we heard a most ex- 
traordinary noise, as of many people groaning and sobbing. 
Turning a corner, we saw, seated upon the ground before 
one of the huts, a group of women, all moaning and ery- 
ing. A man lay dead inside the hut, and these were hired 
mourners, who wail without for three days, completing 
the whole by a great dance. As a reward they receive 
something to drink. While we stood watching, there was 
suddenly a silence, and a tall woman arose and made a 
thrilling speech, enlarging doubtless upon the virtues of 
the deceased. As she finished, the wails and moans were 
redoubled, until tears streamed down many of the faces. 

A few more steps and we passed suddenly from Kroo- 
Town into Monrovia. Although these towns join, the 
people keep entirely separate, except in matters of busi- 
ness. The Kroos feel above their civilized neighbors, and 
of course their neighbors feel above them. 

Entering Monrovia, therefore, we left the wicker huts 
behind, and found ourselves at once among wooden houses 
built upon stone foundations, with wooden floors, glass 
windows, doors, and chimne: As we ascended the hill 
into the better part of the town there were brick houses 
with walled gardens, and several well-built churches. The 
ground rises eighty feet above the sea, and becomes a level 
plain. Here were public squares, government buildings, 
and the principal streets. These streets are very wide, 
and as there is no wheeled vehicle or beast of burden in 
Liberia they are filled with grass and bushes. The foot- 
path is usually in the centre of the street. 

The larger number of houses are built of wood, and are 
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CHILDREN LEAVING SCHOOL-HOUSE AT MUHLENBURG MISSION. 


one story high. Those built of brick belong to a few 
merchants and high government officials. 

Perhaps the largest building in Monrovia is the three- 
story Methodist Seminary. It was built by the aid of 
philanthropic people in the United States, but is now 
neglected, and is rapidly falling to decay. Indeed, wood- 
en buildings in Liberia are soon ruined by a species of 
termite, which bores through and through the timbers 
with great rapidity. 

Above the town rises a wooded hill; the summit, about 
one mile from the centre of Monrovia, is 250 feet above 
the sea. Upon this hill stands Liberia College. This 
building also was given by philanthropic Americans, 
many years ago. We found it in the heart of a forest so 
dense that one could not turn aside from the little beaten 
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path ten feet in either direction. The building was rap- 
idly crumbling, and it was unsafe to walk upon the bal- 
conies. We found a staff of one professor, with three 
students, who in this savage jungle were struggling with 
the first book of algebra and Cvsar’s Commentaries. 
There were no schools preparatory to the college. One 
of the students in a grammar class being asked to name 
the various classes of conjunctions, replied that they were 
of two kinds—subordinate and insubordinate. 

Not being greatly impressed by the work done at the 
college, we wandered about the building, and ascending 
to its top, there burst upon our view a glorious scene, with 
such a wealth of tropical beauty that I can never adequate- 
ly describe it. The beautiful sea dashed against the basalt- 
ic cliffs far below us. In one direction stretched a sandy 
beach and Kroo-Town, with its low thatched huts, and its 
wide streets dotted with moving black 
specks. Then landward lay Monrovia 
and its snow-white houses, its walled 
gardens filled with palm and banana 
trees, and its picturesque grassy streets 
and squares. Beyond, on every side, 
a deep unbroken forest, with hill-top 
rising above hill-top toward the far 
interior. A winding, canoe -specked 
stream curved out from the forest and 
emptied into the sea at Monrovia. In 
the jungle about us were gorgeously 
colored birds, from whose throats is- 
sued sounds entirely new—sometimes 
sweet, sometimes loud and startling. 
Even the butterflies and insects wore 
novel and gaudy dress and spoke a 
strange language. It was an Eden, a 
Paradise. 

Our home while at Monrovia was 
with an American lady missionary, one 
of the few who have been able to live 
in this climate. From the depths of 
these dense forests and from these pic- 
turesque winding creeks there rises a 
deadly miasma, the terrible effects of 
which have caused the entire coast for 
a distance of several hundred miles to 
be called ‘‘The White Man’s Grave.” 
The little white graveyard, now sadl 
overgrown, tells of many a life sacri- 
ficed in a few months simply by in- 
haling this seemingly fresh and fra- 


grant air. There are probably less than one dozen white 
people in Liberia, and the health of several of these is 
broken. I am very sure that no white child was ever 
born and reared in the country. 

Wishing to see something of the interior, we ascended one 
of the streams, called St. Paul’s 
River, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, to a mission station called 
Muhlenburg. The voyage was 
made in the only steamer in the 
republic. It was about thirty feet 
in length, was propelled by an 
imported engine of perhaps one 
horse-power, and had a captain, a 
mate, and an engineer, allof whom 
acted as polemen when the vessel 
happened to strand upon a bar of 
sand or mud. 

For two or three miles after leav- 
ing Monrovia we passed through 
vast swamps filled with mangrove- 
trees and giant rushes. Even in 
this pestilential region, where the 
sun pours intense heat into the 
stagnant pools, filled with decay- 
ing vegetable matter, we saw small 
clearings where little rush huts 
were built, and where the native 
babies were plump and healthy. 
We soon passed into a region of 
higher country, where the shores 
became solid ground instead of 
swampy mud. The forests still 
extended to the water’s edge, but 
the mangrove -trees now gave 
place to huge cottonwoods, one 
hundred feet in height, intermin- 
gled with many kinds of trees 
valuable for timber or for pro- 
ducts useful in commerce. Rose- 
wood, mulberry, saffron, African 
oak, hickory, sassawood, cam- 
wood—one of the most valuable 
dye-woods in the world—acacia 
or gum-arabic trees, caoutchouc- 
trees forty feet in height, and 
many others curious and useful. 
The undergrowth of brush,ferns, 
and vines seemed impassable. 

Occasionally we passed a clear- 
ing of several acres where Amer- 
ico-Liberians had planted coffee 
and sugar-cane. The St. Paul’s 
River is nearly a half-mile wide, 
and is navigable for twenty-five * 
miles. The bed then becomes 
rocky and the current too swift for boats. Muhlenburg, 
an American Lutheran mission, is situated at this point. 
Two hundred acres have been cleared and planted to 
coffee. We found four white missionaries living in a 
good-sized timber house; they suffered much from fever, 
and had buried or sent home many comrades, yet they 
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had no thoughts of abandoning the field. Two of the 
four had been in Liberia eighteen years. 

This is the largest mission station in the republic, and 
seemed well organized. There was a large frame build- 
ing for such natives as had become civilized enough to 
wear clothing, another building 
for the wilder natives who aid on 
the farm, a church (also used as a 
school), a coffee-house, and a small 
machine-shop. 

Young children are sent here 
from all parts of the country, and 
are taught English, reading, writ- 
ing, and other simple studies, as 
well as how to clear land and to 
raise coffee and fruits. When of 
age they usually marry and set- 
tle near by, clearing away jungle 
and planting asmall farm. In this 
way several square miles have al- 
ready been transformed into pro- 
ductive land. 

The day after our arrival here 
native carriers brought our boxes 
and trunks. Each man was paid 
in calico and other bright-colored 
stuffs. As the natives were all 
gathered around us an extraordi- 
nary character appeared —a man 
decked in outlandish fashion, a 
huge pistol suspended from his 
neck, and a horse-tail*in his hand. 

The crowd fell back as they saw 
him, and he advanced until within 
a few feet of us; then suddenly he 
stopped, waved the horse-tail, and 
commenced the wildest harangue 
imaginable. He walked up and 
down before us, and spoke so rap- 
idly and so loudly that our ears 
rang. 

He was a very powerful man, 
and would strike the earth with 
his bare hand so hard as to make 
a loud report. ‘‘is voice, I have 
no doubt, could 1ave been heard 
at a distance of half a mile. He 
spoke in his native language, so 
that we had no idea what was 
wanted or what we were expected 
to do. Every eye was upon us, 
however, and the man became ev- 
ery moment more frenzied and se- 
rious. We endeavored to appear 
pleasant and calm, but he flour- 
ished the horse-tail almost in our 
faces, while his voice became that of a steam-piano in 
its wildest efforts. Our heads began to ache, and our 
‘*knotted and combined locks to part,” when we be- 
thought us of the missionary. We called him, and he 
appeared, laughing. He told us to give our tormentor a 
few silver coins, which we quickly did, and the voice 
ceased so suddenly that the calm was 
almost painful. We found that the 
man was a new arrival at the mission, 
and was a ‘“‘ King’s Praise Man.” Ev- 
ery native king has such a man, se- 
lected for his tremendous voice and 
a of extemporaneous speech. 

hen two kings meet, each ‘ Praise 
Man” sings the praise of the visiting 
king, and each strives to outdo his 
rival in a frenzied extemporary ha- 
rangue, lauding the magnificence, pow- 
er, and nobility of his king. The horse- 
tail is a great rarity, as there are no 
horses except in the far interior. The 
pistol was obtained from traders, and 
was considered very grand. This man 
had been singing our praises—how we 
came from a far-off land to visit them, 
how beautiful we were, and how rich. 
We were not accustomed to quite such 
hearty praise, and its good effect lasted 
us for some time. 

During our stay at the mission we 
made a short trip to a native village 
called Henry’s Town, Henry being the 
name given its chief by the Americo- 
Liberians. Our journey was perform- 
ed on foot, along a little beaten path 
through the great forest. 

The patrician mode of travel is by 
hammock slung upon a pole and car- 
ried by two natives, but to those un- 
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HENRY’S WIFE NURSING BABY, SMOKING A PIPE, AND PREPARING DINNER. 


used to the motion, walking is preferable. The country 
was beautiful, abounding in streams of fresh cold water. 
The trees seemed of endless variety. The trunks of many 
were entirely hidden by a thick carpeting of ferns and 
moss. In places the forest would appear very similar to a 
thick wood at home, but a short distance away it would be- 
come jungle so dense with vines, giant trees, and under- 
growth as hardly to let in the sunlight. Animal life was 
abundant. We counted seventy hanging-birds’ nests in a 
single tree, and over fifty in several others. We saw ant- 
hills whose tops we could not reach, and other ant-homes 
which resembled open umbrellas. The gorgeously paint- 
ed insects, sometimes the size of humming-birds, might be 
described by measurement and by scientific terms, but it 
would be impossible to do justice to their esthetic beauty. 

Several hours of this delightful 
walk brought us to Henry’s Town. 
Everybody came out to receive us, 
and we had to shake hands with the 
whole village, a rather complicated 
process which consisted in snapping 
the fingers of the person whose hand 
you held. We were shown to Hen- 
ry’s house, which he immediately va- 
cated, and invited us to make it our 
own. A native delicacy called ‘‘dum- 
boy ” was brought us as refreshment. 
It was a sort of dough covered with a 
highly seasoned soup. This dough 
cannot be chewed, but is rolled into 
little balls with the fingers and tossed 
down the throat. 

A toss apiece sufficed our party, 
and we turned attention to the canned 
meats and vegetables that we had 
brought with us. We spread our din- 
ner upon a mat before the door and 
ate, while the natives surrounded us 
and gazed with wonder to see men 
eating with knives and forks from 
white plates. An hour later the na- 
tives seated themselves on the ground 
around a large kettle filled with hot 
rice. Each dipped his hand into the 
kettle and ate the rice from off his 
fingers. This time the white men 
were the spectators, and made as 
many laughing comments as the na- 
tives had made an hour before. 

After dark, mats were strewn upon 
the ground in the centre of the vil- 
lage, and all came and sat down to ; 
hear the white man talk. The mis- NES 
sionary who had accompanied us 
then began to preach in English, 
pausing at the end of each sentence 
for Henry, who speaks six languages, 
to translate to his people. It was a weird sight, that con- 
gregation seated and lying upon the mats, their dark 
bodies lighted by the fire always burning in the square, 
while behind them were the dim outlines of the thatched 
mud huts, shaded by palm and banana trees. The sermon 
was upon the rich man and Lazarus, and ran something 
as follows: 

‘Once there was a man who was plenty rich.” Trans- 
lation by Henry. ‘‘ He have plenty yams, plenty cassada, 
plenty coffee.” Translation. ‘‘ He no give thank to God 
for all these things, but think he ought to have ’em.” 
Again the translation, and again the missionary endea- 
voring to adapt to the minds of this simple people some of 
the great Bible truths. 

They listened very attentively, and when moved would 
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utter curious exclamations made with the mouth closed. 
After the sermon we all went to our mats and hammocks, 
as an early monkey-hunt had been planned for the morrow. 

Long before daylight we were awakened, and after a 
hasty breakfast started for Mount Coffee, with Henry as 
our guide. Monkeys are very wary, and must be sought 
just at dawn, while feeding. We marched single file 
through the rank high vegetable growth which the dew 
had watered like rain. The Southern Cross shone bright- 
ly above our heads. Just as light began to appear we 
reached the mountain, or rather hill, called Mount Coffee. 
This was the feeding-ground, and Henry whispered to 
step silently. He himself showed great skill by moving 
rapidly over the dead sticks and through the thick bushes 
without making a sound or seeming to move a leaf. We 
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followed as best we could, but I fear rather discouraged 
him by our vain efforts to walk quietly. Finally, how- 
ever, he stopped and listened. We heard nothing, but in 
a moment, with beaming face, he beckoned us to come. 
The light in the deep forest was so dim and the trees 
where Henry pointed were so high that it was some time 
before we discovered, in the branches, about one hundred 
feet from the ground, a dozen little black bodies. These 
were the monkeys at breakfast; but how to get one! The 
leaves and branches were too dense to shoot through with 
shot-guns. We stepped cautiously along to find a more 
open spot, when, by the crackling of a twig, the monkeys 
were alarmed. They looked down for an instant, saw us, 
and vanished. Nothing remained but a few swinging 
boughs. We hunted several hours, but those were our 
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last monkeys. The freshness of the morning and the 
strange and curious animal and vegetable forms on every 
side repaid all our efforts, however. Several species of 
monkey are found in Liberia, among them a handsome 
little black animal called a yank, or yankee, from his long 
silvery-white goatee. Chimpanzees are also frequently 
seen. Among.the larger game are deer, leopards, hippo- 
potami, and elephants. Leopards are much valued for 
their skins and teeth, which are used for ornament—the 
skins to adorn hats and mantles, or to cover the handies 
of spears, the teeth to hang upon the necks of women and 
children. Hippopotami are often seen in the rivers even 
near the coast, but elephants are only to be found at a 
distance of several days’ journey into the interior. 

Soon after our monkey-hunt we returned to the mission 
station, and later descended to the 
coast, where we embarked on an 
English steamer for the Canary Isles 
and Europe. Our visit to Liberia had 
dispelled many of our illusions con- 
cerning its prosperity, present and 
future. All things seemed to be just 
existing, without any hope of im- 
provement. The spirit and energy of 
the people seemed dead. Whatever 
buildings or plantations we saw that 
represented capital or enterprise were 
of an earlier date, and were fast de- 
caying. The standard of morality 
was very low, and disorder every- 
where prevailed. 

This lack of healthy enterprise is 
no doubt chiefly due to the climate, 
which, with fevers and heat, renders 
one extremely languid even in a few 
weeks. The Americo-Liberians born 
and reared in the United States are 
almost or quite as susceptible to these 
fevers as white men, and many die 
within a few months after arrival. 
The sailing-vessel which conveyed us 
from New York also carried sixty- 
three colored men and women from 
the Southern States. Six months later 
ten of them had died. They were 
sent to Liberia at the expense of the 
American Colonization Society, which 
has sent over many similar companies. 

These people are supported six 
months by the society, at the end of 
which time their crops are supposed 
to be growing. Sickness, improvi- 
dence, and an utter ignorance of their 
new conditions, however, often re- 
duce them to extreme want and de- 
spair. 

We found one or two primary 
schools, and the college already described. There was no 
bank, and money was kept in hiding-places. There was 
no hospital, nor even a doctor, and many terrible and con- 
tagious diseases were prevalent. 

Owing to the lack of push and energy the fertile ground 
produced little, and it was scarcely worth a ship’s time 
to stop in port. During the past year two white men 
from New York have made Liberia an experimental sta- 
tion, planting coffee, ginger, pineapples, and other tropi- 
cal fruits, as well as examining the forests for valuable 
timber and medicinal plants. If their investigations prove 
satisfactory companies will be formed, roads built, beasts 
of burden introduced, and a commerce attempted. Until 
some such energetic push comes from without Liberia 
will sleep on. G. G. BROWNELL. 
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TENNESSEE RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 


In the early part of last September my eye hit upon a 
paragraph in the morning papers which made me thought- 
ful. Strange how a little thing at one time will start a 
train of thought when a whole university faculty could 
not inspire one at another. The paragraph contained the 
information that the River and Harbor bill had not been 
returned by President Cleveland, and hence had become 
a law without his signature. The question at once arose 
in my mind, why did not the President sign that bil!? 
Could it have been carelessness or a rush of more impor- 
tant duties? I emptied my pipe over the veranda rail of 
the summer hotel where I had been spending the season, 
and sought a copy of the bill, expecting to find the amount 
of the appropriation quite trifling. The bill was longer 
than I expected, but having had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing the copy, I felt called upon to read it through. I 
learned much about American geography and something 
about figures, for I made a copy of the various items upon 
the margin of my daily paper. I ran down over the fig- 
ures; they footed up $10,694,480—no trifling amount. 
Mr. Cleveland could never have attained his present posi- 
tion, thought I, if he is a man who overlooks items of 
that magnitude in his daily transactions. There must be 
some intent behind this apparent neglect. 

I passed on through the list of appropriations to the 
list of recommendations for new work. Here I came 
upon a paragraph recommending that the War Depart- 
ment cause a preliminary examination to be made of the 
Okanogan River, in the State of Washington, ‘from 
mouth to head of navigation.” Head of navigation ? 
Okanogan River? What can this mean? I looked again 
to assure myself that it was not a joke. Why, I have 
walked across that stream within a mile of its mouth and 
scarcely wet my shoes. I have crossed it and recrossed 
it at a hundred places; I have ridden my pony from its 
mouth to its source, and will take my oath that there are 
nota dozen white families living along its banks, a distance 
of perhaps seventy-five miles. I have photographed them 
all from Okanogan Smith, at Sooyos Lake, to Tenass 
George, who lives ‘‘ where the trail comes over from 
Loomis’s,” and on down to Wild-Goose Bill’s, ‘‘ where the 
rope ferry crossed the Columbia.” 

Is this the way our national representatives are spend- 
ing the hard-earned money of our forefathers? thought I. 
True, all that country needs, like the place mentioned by 
Hoyt, is a ‘‘little rain and good society,” but the rain- 
makers have failed, and the good society would be run 
out if it tried to get a hold there. It is a good place to 
get up a boom in city iots and mining stock, because 
moneyed people cannot get in there to investigate their 
purchases; but as for raising anything—well, that is out 
of the question. 

Being a Republican, my mind quickly hit upon a solu- 
tion of this ten-million-dollar appropriation. It is another 
case of Democratic thieving, said I, aloud, and with much 
partisan indignation, as I brought my fist down on the 
arm of the chair; but on turning back a few pages in the 
document I was reading, I found that the last Republican 
Congress appropriated $21,042,718, and the one preceding 

assed a bill giving $24,315,295 for the same purpose. 

y eyes opened with surprise as I undertook to count 
the millions upon millions that this nation has expended 
and is planning to expend on its inland waterways, but 
I said no more on the subject of Democratic stealing. 

I returned to the long column of figures I had made on 
the margin of the newspaper, and came to this item: ‘‘ Im- 
proving the Tennessee River below Chattanooga, $400,000.” 
I let my finger rest there while my eye ran down the bal- 
ance of the column. This was the largest single item in 
the appropriations for 1894, so I decided to commence my 
investigation here. The next item was $50,000 for the 
same river above Chattanooga, and still other items for 
the various branches of this river. 

Four hundred thousand dollars! I sought the library 
of a friend to learn more about this Tennessee River. 
There I read from other government reports that this 
river with its branches has twelve hundred and fifty-five 
miles of navigable water, six hundred and twenty-three of 
which are of the river proper. Twelve hundred and fifty- 
five miles!’ Why, that would be from New York to St. 
Louis. Can it be possible? I found others equally ig- 
norant about this great navigable waterway which was 
consuming so much of our government’s attention and 
money. I looked further. Figures began to pile upon 
figures until I had checked off a total of over $5,000,000 
that had already been expended upon this stream and its 
branches. As I read further amid the dry documents of 
the War Department, I learned that the work had scarce- 
ly been begun, for engineers sent out by the government 
had estimated that’ about $9,000,000 more could be ad- 
vantageously expended on this same stream, a part of 
which was to be used for investigating as to the advisa- 
bility of a still larger appropriation. The figures became 
howhieting. Fourteen million dollars for improving a 
river I knew so little about! It was evident my camera 
and I would have to take at least one more trip at home 
before looking for great rivers abroad. 

I started out, fully determined to avail myself of the 
great expenditure on the part of a generous government, 
by taking a steamer ride the whole twelve hundred and 
fifty-five miles. Chattanooga seemed to be the point above 
and below which these expenditures had been made. 
had heard of the famous inn on Lookout Mountain near 
Chattanooga, and immediately purchased a ticket. I ar- 
rived at the summit of the mountain in the night, and the 
next morning being misty, I decided it would be better to 
buy (a scandalous thought I know my brother Knights 
of the Camera will say) rather than take a photograph of 
the great ‘‘ Moccasin Bend,” which was my first view of 
the river that was to be the subject of my inquiry. 

It was beautiful October weather, and I lost no time in 
seeking a steamer dock preparatory to a trip up or down 
the river, it was immaterial which. 

What! No boats running? Allaground? Dry season, 
I suppose; but I should think they would construct the 
boats so as to draw less water. I was informed that the 
largest boats on the river drew less than five feet, and some 
of them not over a foot and a half. I could make no fur- 
ther suggestions on this line, for a steamer that drew less 
than a foot and a half would hardly be up to the dignity 
of a fourteen-million-dollar appropriation. Disappointed 
but not discouraged, I went to the office of the Tradesman, 
and began to look up old files in search of light upon the 
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subject. 1 obtained much interesting information bearing 


upon the history of the government’s expenditures in the 
channel of the river. I learned that it was not some sud- 
den fancy that had recently struck our government, but 
that the question first arose in 1824, when Mr. Calhoun was 
Secretary of War under President Monroe. That gentle- 
man called attention to the fact that this great river was 
navigable in high water from its source to its mouth, ex- 
cept at Muscle Shoals, in Alabama, about 195 miles below 
Chattanooga. 

I read everything I could find on the subject, but per- 
haps the thing that was the most in the line of my inves- 
tigation was the prophesies held out by various speakers 
and writers as to what would happen were this one ob- 
stacle removed. My enthusiasm was aroused by such 
extracts as these: ‘‘ The benefits that will result to the 
States of Alabama and Tennessee are incalculable.” 
“ Through the new outlet, the timber of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, the marble of Knoxville, the iron, coal, and 
coke of the Chattanooga district, and the agricultural 


An annual traffic of 8391 tons, or one good load for an 
ocean steamer. Let us see what this costs the govern- 
ment. The total expenditure at the shoals up to Septem- 
ber 3, 1890, was $2,817,341 18, which at three per cent. 
makes an annual interest charge of $84,520,23, and main- 
taining the canal costs $65,000 annually, making a total 
annual expense of $149,520 23 at this one point, which, 
divided by the number of tons of freight annually pass- 
ing through the canal, gives a cost to the government of 
$17 81 per ton, which far exceeds the gross value of the 
freight; and were we to consider the total expenditures 
above this point of the river, it would bring the cost up 
to $25 per ton. We evidently must look elsewhere if we 
would find any adequate return for the government's ap- 
propriations. 

The prophets said that this canal would cause the rail- 
way companies to reduce their freight rates, and thus give 
the country drained by this great river an indirect advan- 
tage. This may be so. Uncle Sam has been pictured in 
many attitudes, but this is the first time I ever saw him 
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products of 56,000 square miles of territory will find their 
way to the great markets of the South and West.” ‘‘ The 
Tennessee River will be to Chattanooga what the Ohio 
River is to Pittsburg.” ‘ It will reduce freight rates by 
rail, create new industries, infuse new life into old com- 
munities.” The prophesies were strong, and written in a 
language that carried conviction. 

Perhaps my investigation would have been limited to 
the libraries, had I not met with the following paragraph 
admirably adapted to fire the blood of an amateur pho- 
tographer: ‘‘ The route of the proposed Muscle Shoals 
Canal is exceedingly picturesque, and presents many at- 
tractive features to the tourist traveller. On one side 
rises a succession of limestone cliffs worn into an infinity 
of curious forms by the action of water, and draped with 
mosses, vines, and wild flowers; on the other the river, a 
mile in width, studded with wooded islands, roars and 
foams over the barriers of rock that constitute its famous 
shoals.” 

That paragraph was too much for me. I decided to 
go down the river, and accordingly consulted the register 
of water -levels which the government posts daily. It 
read thus, ‘0. F.,” the first character indicating that the 
depth of the water is less than a foot, the second that it is 
still falling. I did not wait for high water, but took my 
camera and went down as I fear others will often be com- 
pelled to go even after the whole fourteen million dollars 
shall have been expended. I went down in a dugout. 
The trip of 195 miles was beautiful and wild, the canal 
all it was represented to be, and I felt new vigor with 
which to continue my investigation. I found its history 
interesting. The first survey was made in 1828, and sub- 
mitted in 1830, Congress having voted four hundred thou- 
sand acres of land to the State of Alabama to be applied 
principally to the improvement of the Muscle and Colbert 
shoals. In 1831 the State of Alabama took up the work, 
and in 1836 opened to navigation a canal 144 miles long, 
60 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, with 17 locks 120 feet be- 
tween mitre sills, 32 feet wide, with an average lift of 6 
feet. This canal cost $700,000, but proved of little use, 
as other obstructions still prevented practical navigation 
above and below, and the following year the canal was 
abandoned for lack of funds with which to maintain it. 
For forty years the canal lay a ruin. Good-sized trees 
grew up in its channel, and others forced its masonry 
apart. 

In 1867 a new examination was made of the river from 
Chattanooga to the Ohio, and extensive improvements 
recommended. December, 1875, saw the first dirt broken 
in the second Muscle Shoals Canal, the most extensive 
improvement of its kind ever undertaken by our govern- 
ment. It consists of sixteen miles of open-channel im- 
provement, with the necessary permanent dams and bridges 
over the several creeks and ravines. The canal trunk is 
from 70 to 120 feet wide at the water’s surface, 6 feet 
deep, and contains 11 locks with an average lift of 10 
feet. The canal is carried over the mouth of Shoal Creek 
in an aqueduct constructed of steel plates and supported 
by 546 18-inch iron girders. This structure is 860 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, 5 feet deep on the mitre sills, and rests 
on 27 cut-stone piers and abutments. ‘The work has evi- 
dently been well done, and our nation should be proud 
of her engineers; but if it is to serve only as a monu- 
ment, then it has been a costly one and is rather remotely 
placed to justify the annual expenditure of $65,000 for 
maintenance and operation. But let us trust that it was 
not merely as a monument that this great outlay was in- 
curred. Let us inquire as to the benefits of. the canal, 
and this may lead us to give the project our full approval. 

The canal was opened to navigation November 10, 1890, 
and its first two years of business practically ended June 
30, 1893, with the following showing in freight tonnage: 
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represented with a fourteen- million - dollar whip in his 
hand trying to drive the great railway companies to give 
low tariff rates. No statistics can be had that will give 
any accurate returns upon this item, but its results will 
certainly show in the development of the industries along 
the country drained by this great river, so let us look 
away from the river to the city that the prophets told us 
would soon become a second Pittsburg, and the hamlets 
that were to become cities. Alas! their population in 
1894 is not as great as when the canal opened in 1890, 
Where, then, lie the benefits of this constantly recurring 
item in the River and Harbor bill, Improvements in the 
upper Tennessee? 

It has been said that the French government is sus- 
tained by internal improvements in the city of Paris; the 
English by her foreign policy and appointments; the city 
of New York by her police appointments, and our own 
great national questions are passed or defeated according 
to the geographical distribution of the funds in our River 
and Harbor bill. Perhaps this is where the solution lies. 
I merely ask the question, and leave it for others to an- 


swer. C. W. Roprxson. 
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CEYLON AND ITS CAPITAL. 


HE approach to Ceylon in general, and to the 
town and harbor of Colombo in particular, is 
much more pleasing than striking. As the 
steamer draws in towards the land, indeed, 
the view presents a certain sameness of effect. 

The long line of the coast lies low, and slopes with a very 
gentle curve upwards towards broken-looking ranges of 
mountains that seem to be thirty or forty miles away, and 
are a good deal obscured by white mists that cling around 
their tops. The city and harbor of Colombo must be al- 
most reached before they can be seen. Originally only 
an open bay exposed to the full sweep of the southwest 
monsoon, nothing but the scarcity of good harbors in the 
island can render the fact intelligible that it has been an 
important centre of commerce for at least six hundred 
years. The southwest monsoon, it is true, only prevails 
at one season, a circumstance which was, no doubt, of im- 
portance at a time when the requirements of commerce 
did not include the regular despatch of mails every day 
or two to some part of the globe. Colombo is now the 
official capital of Ceylon. The name is a corruption of 
**Kalambu,” an Arabic, and not a native, name for the 
port. It was the post originally taken and fortified by 
the Portuguese in 1520, and heid by them in defiance of 
the repeated efforts of the native princes, until in the year 
1656 it was taken from them by the Dutch, who in their 
turn surrendered it to Great Britain in 1796. 

As the steamer approaches the shore, which looks like 
a dense forest of not very brilliantly colored trees, the 
first sign of human occupation that catches the eye is a 
light-house perched on a rock perhaps a hundred feet 
high, which forms a kind of point at the southern end of 
the bay. As we clear the longer and lower point at the 
northern end we suddenly find ourselves almost within 
the harbor. Before us, stretching nearly a mile, is the 
great breakwater which has transformed the bay of Co- 
lombo from an open roadstead into a secure harbor. Be- 
gun in 1875, this great work extends from the southern 
point of the bay almost directly across the entrance. The 
massive construction of the work is well illustrated by 
our picture, which shows a piece of the masonry and one 
of the large travelling-cranes used in making repairs. 
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COLOMBO—IN THE HARBOR. 


The breakwater is built of huge blocks of concrete, and 
has a seaward wall and a broad carriage drive on the top, 
which is used as a sea-parade by the European inhabi- 
tants. 

As our steamer rounds the end of the breakwater we at 
once exchange the long swell of the Indian Ocean, which 
breaks sullenly on the dazzling face of the breakwater, 
for the glassy smoothness of the harbor within. Our illus- 
tration, while it gives a fair idea of the harbor itself, can 
give none at all of the exuberant and curious life which, 
as if by magic, seems instantly to surround the newly 
arrived steamer. Sailing - boats, rowing - boats, canoes, 
catamarans, and even shapeless logs of wood paddled by 
the hands of Jaughing coffee-colored boys surround the 
vessel amidst a perfect pandemonium of yells, shouts, 
and screams with which the occupants of each vessel call 
attention to their own particular wares, which are held 
up to public view and criticism. Our picture, which 
represents the view from the beach nearly opposite the 
custom - house, shows the long dark line of the break- 
water, inside of which the larger steamers lie at anchor. 
There are no wharves running out to deep water, so that 
all landing of passengers is done, by means of small bets, 
upon the beach. On the left of our illustration «are the 
coal wharves, with a number of the flat barges used for 
supplying coal to the steamers; similar barges are used 
for loading and unloading merchandise. 

Colombo itself, which contains a population of fully 
120,000 souls, is rather a pretty and romantic than an 
imposing city. There is no really fine street and but few 
fine buildings in the town. From the anchorage in the 
harbor it presents the appearance of a confusion of tiled 
roofs of a dull red color following the circle of the bay, 
and more than half hidden by the tall swaying palms and 
trees of lower growth but brighter color that almost en- 
croach upon the beach. Here and there the spire of a 
church or the minarets of a mosque soar above the trees, 
and in one place the strangely shaped tower of a Buddhist 
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temple shows itself in the background. A walk through 
the town confirms the general impression formed at a dis- 
tance. The streets are for the most part wide and well 
kept. They are shaded by trees, some of which are very 
beautiful, especially a species of hibiscus, which grows 
to a large size. 

At a short distance inland the visitor reaches the shore 
of the fresh-water Jake—a feature at once highly orna- 
mental and of the greatest practical value to the city. 
Our three illustrations serve to indicate its value in as 
many directions. The sheet of water is a fine one, and 
its margin, shaded by palms and other Oriental-looking 
shrubs and trees, harmonizes well with the noisy crowds 
of natives who are engaged, en déshadillé, in laundry work 
for the shipping, or in obtaining water for use in the city. 
Here and there a bungalow, like that given in our picture, 
fronts the margin of the lake, and in the evenings the wa- 
ter is enlivened by the presence of boats in which linen- 
clad Europeans enjoy the comparative coolness of the air 
after sunset. 

The population of Colombo, like that, indeed, of all 
Ceylon, is a very mixed one. The Singhalese, or original 
inhabitants, are in a large majority, it is true, but Tamils, 
Mohammedan settlers, burghers, recalling the hundred 
and fifty years of the Dutch occupation, are present in 
considerable numbers, while the Parsee merchant may be 
recognized in his spotless robes, and the British military 
ofticer or official civilian may be at once distinguished by 
his leisurely gait and his air of assured superiority. 





COLOMBO 
BY MAJOR J. G. PANGBORN. 

CotompBo, Ceylon’s chief seaport, lying as it does di- 
rectly in the track of the English, French, German, Aus- 
trian, and Italian steamship lines to and from China and 
Japan, as well as those to and from Australia, is rapidly 
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assuming an aspect which in the near future will render 
it one of the most important cities of the East. 

The harbor of Colombo, through the construction of 
the great stone breakwater, extending nearly a mile oui- 
ward into the ocean, was made a fairly good one, better by 
far than many of those at the much older ports of the 
Mediterranean. Plans are, however, now practically com- 
pleted for an additional breakwater of an even greater ex- 
tent than the original, which is to be so constructed as to 
insure the protection of vessels coming in and going to 
anchor at all seasons of the year and in any weather. The 
British India, Peninsular and Oriental, Orient, Holt, Clan, 
and other English steamship lines, as well as the North 
German Lloyd, the Messageries, Austrian Lloyd, and oth- 
ers, now make Colombo a regular port of call, and there is 
scarcely a day that two or three ships do not come to 
anchor within the harbor. 

The railway system of India now extends to Tuticorin 
south, but it is proposed to construct a line from Madura, 
on the South Indian Railway, southeast to a point of con- 
nection with the contemplated crossing from Ceylon, a 
line in the latter-named country having already been sur- 
veyed from Kandy to Manaar, and a second survey also 
run from Colombo, following the west coast to the same 
point. The construction at the crossing, it has been 
found, will not be particularly difficult, the bridging 
proper being confined to something like three miles. 
There will have to be a draw over the deeper part of the 
channel, which at the best only permits of the passage of 
light-draught craft, and is principally used by sailing-ves- 
sels conducting a minor native trade. 

With the Ceylon railway system connected with that 
of India, which has reached a mileage exceeding that of 
twenty thousand, Colombo would become the principal 
seaport of so vast a territory as to be spoken of as a con- 
tinent, and the large aggregated expenditure upon the 
railway system south of Bombay would be turned to the 
advantage of the entire country. 
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THE BREAKWATER. 


IN COLOMBO.—PuHotocrapus By W. H. Jackson. 
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LOCK A, LOOKING DOWN TIIE RIVER. 





ELK RIVER CANAL, FROM LOCK B. 





CHATTANOOGA AND TENNESSEE RIVER (MOCCASIN BEND), FROM LOOKOUT 


MOUNTAIN. 





LOCK NO. 7 AND AQUEDUCT. 
THE ‘‘RIVER AND HARBOR BILL”—TENNESSEE RIVER ‘“IMPROVEMENTS.”—[Szge Pace 398. ]} 
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SKETCHES IN BERMUDA.—Drawn By Harry FENN AarTER Puotocrapus.—([Sge Pace 402,] 


1. The Entrance to Soncy, 2. In the Governor's Grounds. 8. A Road near Hamilton. 4, View of Hamilton and its Harbor, 
“ 5. Cedar Avenue, Hamilton, a favorite Promenade, 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT 
BERMUDA. 


Ir seems as if it would save the writer’s time in talk to 
set down here some surface information about Bermuda, 
in reply to questions by people intending to go there, or 
by those who want reasons for not going. 

Bermuda, or the group of islands sometimes called The 
Bermudas, or Somers Islands, is shaped something like 
a lobster with the tail curled up; the portion stretching 
away to St. George’s, with its two large sounds, Harring- 
ton Sound and Castle Harbor, enclosed by ragged coasts 
and rocky islands, suggesting a little the claws of the ani- 
mal reaching out for its food in wrecks and derelict ves- 
sels, and harboring in old days piratical craft and block- 
ade-runners: There are several hundreds of these islands 
—they count three hundred and sixty-five, to equal the 
days of the year and the churches of Rome—and all the 
important ones, save one short break between Boaz and 
Somerset, are connected by causeways and bridges. From 
the extreme tip of the curled tail, Ireland Island, where is 
the navy-yard, with a huge floating dry dock, said to be 
the largest in the world, one can walk or drive, or tread 
his bicycle. nearly thirty miles to the town of St. George’s. 
Between Ireland Point and Spanish Point, on the main- 
land, it is not more than a mile and a half, and here is 
Grassy Bay, the usual steamer anchorage. These points 
and the curve spoken of enclose the Great Sound, and it 
is through this that the narrow channel, strewn with isl- 
ands, leads up to the dock at Hamilton, the largest town, 
situated about midway in the long stretch of islands. Here 
are the principal hotels and shops, and its permanent popu- 
lation is about four thousand. Here is a good stone dock, at 
which the steamers lie; but they can only reach it or leave it 
in certain stages of the tide; at low tide even the passenger- 
boats from New York anchor in Grassy Bay, and send their 
passengers by lighters up to Hamilton, for which the pas- 
sengers have the privilege of paying fifty cents each for 
the completion of their voyage—a sum readily given by 
those who are eager to finish their short but commonly 
nasty trip. 

The group of islands is wholly surrounded by reefs, 
which come near the surface. On the southerly gide these 
reefs are near the shore, but on the northerly side are at a 
distance of from five to seven miles. The only practical 
entrance within the reefs is at the St. George’s end of the 
group, and incoming vessels intended for Hamilton must 
pass through a tortuous but well- buoyed channel the 
length of the group. Outside the reefs is the very deep 
sea, and it is said that the islands stand upon a mountain- 
peak in the ocean, spreading out a little like a toadstool. 
Tie hope is that no catastrophe will break off the stem. 
The islands are honeycombed with caves; the ocean water 
flows by mysterious ways into the inner sounds ; on the 
south side the sand is continually blown up, and in the 
sounds and the north exposure the fretting water is always 
eating away the friable rock. It is a capital naval and 
military station, perfectly defended by its reefs, for if the 
buoys were removed all approaching vessels would be 
likely to share the fate of Sir George Somers and most of 
the other early adventurers. Indeed, it is a sort of spider’s 
net for ships, and all about among the islands one sees 
the spines and bones of vessels that have been wrecked or 
sought refuge there in distress. Years ago, when it was 
proposed to erect the light on St. David’s Island, com- 
manding the St. George’s entrance, there was a great out- 
cry against it as a flying in the face of Providence and a 
sacrilegious interference with legitimate business. 

Bermuda is about 760 miles southeast of New York, and 
about the same distance from Charleston—in the latitude 
of the latter. The schedule time of the voyage is forty- 
eight hours, and in favorable weather this is made in about 
fifty-two; but in the case of rough weather or fogs the pas- 
sengers are likely to be out three nights. It is, however, 
proverbially a nasty trip in the winter, owing to a choppy 
sea, both in and outside the Gulf Stream. The writer 
made in March and April two fairly pacific voyages in 
the Trinidad, but they were the exceptions of the season. 
Probabiy they are no worse than ordinary Atlantic voy- 
ages, but two or three days are not enough to give one 
sea-legs. The 7rinidad makes the round trip in about 
ten days. In the winter, when trade demands, other ves- 
sels are put on, but the sojourner can calculate on a mail 
once in ten days. A steamer—one of the dirtiest—plying 
between Halifax and the West Indies calls there once in 
two weeks, and there is a cable line to Halifax, which one 
can use if he can think of any message important enough 
to pay eighty-one cents a word for, address included. 
This protection from the noise and excitement of modern 
life is one of the great charms of the island. There is 
scarcely any other place in the world so defended, and 
certainly the inhabitants of the United States can in no 
other two days’ journey get so completely out of the world 
and all its uneasiness. 

The climate is very equable, but damp, as it is anywhere 
in mid-ocean. Showers come and go suddenly, and it is 
not seldom windy, with days of storm. In some winters 
there is an excess of rain, and the potato-vines mildew. 
During the six weeks the writer was there, from March 
7th to April 19th, the weather was almost uniformly dry, 
too dry for vegetation, but the wind generally blew 
strongly from one quarter or another. An occasional 
shower left no impression; the roads were almost instant- 
ly as dry after it as an asphalt pavement. The weather 
was, in short, delightful, with a range of temperature, 
night and day, from 60° to 72°. There was seldom any 
chill in the air; fires are scarcely needed at any time; and 
though the notion on the islands is that one is not inspired 
to much exertion, the writer and his companion found 
that walking ten or fifteen miles a day was a great plea- 
sure and an increasing delight. In summer the tempera- 
ture is rarely above 85°, but the steady range of even 
warm weather from the last of June to October is said to 
disincline to exertion. Still, the weather there is calm, 
and the opportunities for boating and fishing and driving 
in the fresh sea-air make it a comfortable summer resi- 
dence. The inhabitants most enjoy life there then, when 
vegetation matures, the color of sea and sky is deepest, 
and business ceases. 

The reader knows that the islands are a mass of lime- 
stone rock, covered with a very thin soil, reddish except 
where the shell sand blows over, and ‘clad generally with 
cedar-trees (juniper properly), giving it a Northern aspect. 
Paims and many strange.tropical and West Indian trees 
there are, some of them of large size, plantedso.as to 
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make, with the frequent gardens of bananas, a picturesque 
and semi-tropical landscape; but these are all exotics. 
‘There is scarcely avy level ground, the edges of the islands 
are indented and ragged in form, and the greatest height 
on the islands:is only about one hundred and eighty feet. 
This irregularity of surface and of coast form is exceed- 
ingly pleasing, and everywhere offers enchanting views. 
Excellent roads of white limestone (made over sixty years 
ago by convict labor) along the sea, winding over and 
through the hills, sometimes cut in the rocks, among the 
charming plantations, and opening the most fascinating 
prospects of sea and gardens, and landscapes wild and 
cultivated, but always beautiful, offer great variety of 
entertainment week after week. And there is hardly a 
locality on the islands that it does not pay to explore on 
foot. The houses, even the humblest, are all of white 
limestone—which is cut out almost anywhere below the sur- 
face with a chisel and a saw—covered with a cement for 
the sake of dryness, and frequently whitewashed. Most 
of the houses are bungalow style, with galleries and green 
jalousies, and set amidst gardens of brilliant flowers and 
bananas and tropical trees, their appearance is homelike 
and beautiful. The roofs are also stone slabs white- 
washed, and all of them are rain-catchers, giving into cis- 
terns on the premises. There are, besides these, many 
stone rain-catchers on hill-sides, which fill the big reser- 
voirs. The dependence of man and beust is wholly on 
rain-water. There are no streams in the islands, nor any 
springs, but here and there a shallow well, which takes 
the surface water that rises or falls with the salt tide 
underneath. This absence of streams and springs ac- 
counts for the lack of wild animal life; there are few in- 
sects—mosquiloes, yes, in the summer—and several song- 
birds, the most beautiful being the cardinal-grosbeak, the 
wood-pigeon, and the most numerous the English sparrow, 
which will thrive anywhere. 

Perhaps the most fascinating thing about the islands is 
color. First, of the waters. Everywhere within the reefs 
the deep blue, the purple, the emerald, the iridescent hues, 
are something marvellous—not equalled anywhere in the 
Mediterranean. And the water is transparent to the bot- 
tom. There is no prettier sight anywhere than looking 
down through this out on the reefs upon the bright colors 
and exquisite forms in the sea gardens. But unless the 
day is calm this is a painful pleasure to those bobbing 
about in small boats. There is great pleasure, however, 
in cruising about in a sail-boat within the reefs and in the 
inner sounds, or in exploring in a row-boat the fantastic 
shores in search of coral growths and strange sea life. Of 
sailing and driving through the always varied and en- 
chanting scenery, commonly in sight of the brilliantly 
colored waters, one never tires. 

The trip is not expensive. The round voyage is fifty 
dollars, and some people get out of this three meals a 
day. There are at Hamilton two hotels of the first class, 
the Hamilton and the Princess, both satisfactory to 
any but constitutional grumblers, at which the common 
charge is three dollars a day or twenty dollars a week, 
except for special rooms; and there are several other ho- 
tels and boarding-houses, in which many respectable peo- 
ple are content, with lower rates, running down to ten 
dollars a week. In other parts of the islands are very 
comfortable houses of entertainment where board is had 
for ten and eleven dollars a week. One of these is Mrs. 
Swan’s, on Somerset; another is Seaward, on Bailey’s Bay, 
near Harrington Sound; and another the refined Mount 
Eyre, on a hill at St. George’s, with which anybody almost 
will fall in love. There are others to suit various tastes 
and purses, but Hamilton itself is apt to be congested 
with Americans and Canadians in the height of the late 
winter season. Many people rent pretty places and keep 
house, and it is said that New-Yorkers would buy up 
everything and soon own all the desirable spots but for 
the British prohibition to sell to aliens. 

Hamilton is the capital. There is the Parliament House; 
near the city is the Government House, the residence of 
the Governor, the Admiralty House, the winter resi- 
dence of the Admiral, and the Prospect, the camp of the 
occupying regiment. A part of the regiment is, how- 
ever, stationed at St. George’s, and the artillery contingent 
is distributed in the various forts. There is a considera- 
ble naval population at the Dock- Yard, and there are usu- 
ally several historic ships out of service, and generally 
some of the crack vessels of the squadron refitting and 
taking on new armament. The government has recently 
favored the growth of Hamilton; and St. George’s, which 
was for two hundred years the cap- 
ital, is a stagnant town dreaming on 
its past glories. It is, however, the 


lect. This sort of speech and a certain independence of 
manner impress one at first with the notion that the 
colored people have made a great advance. I fear, how- 
ever, that it is superficial, and that if the negro were left 
to himself, in possession of the islands, he would lapse 
into a lower condition; for in countries where necessity 
for warmth and food does not require continued industry 
the colored man is a philosopher. Housekeepers and 
raisers of crops complain of the difficulty of getting good 
servants and industrious workmen. It seemed to me, 
however, that the colored people were pretty contented 
and enjoy life. Aud it is worth while, here and there, 
to enjoy being in this world. 

One great beauty of the islands, of which I should have 
spoken before, is that of the marketable flowers and the 
flowering trees. The fields of lilies, of scarlet amaryllis, 
and other bulbous plants,the hedges of hibiscus, the bloom- 
ing vines clambering over the rocks, and the rows and 
alleys and clumps of oleander add an inconceivable charm 
to the landscape. Perhaps the oleander is nowhere else 
in the world so fine. It grows to thirty feet in height, 
with a stem eight inches in diameter, and its mass of pink 
blossoms which fill the landscape in the spring makes a 
contrast to the blue waters which perfectly satisfies one’s 
longing for beauty. 

There are many gardens of high cultivation, with rare 
trees and plants, and many places of great beauty but 
with little pretension. These are the scenes of out-door 
teas, lawn-tennis, and garden parties all the season. The 
island society is hospitable, refined, and pleasingly pro- 
vincial, altogether English in tone. It has little haste 
and not much worry. Of course most of the life and stir 
is contributed by the army and navy. Notwithstanding 
the reputation of the English for conservatism, not to say 
stolidity, wherever they go they carry gayety with good 
order. Dinners, dances, balls, theatricals, garden and lawn- 
tennis parties, reviews, sham-fights, regattas, anniversary 
sports, and picnics offer sufficient variety of social life. 
These are all as attractive to the New York belle and the 
man of fashion as they are to the quiet observer of the 
amusing fantasies of this cheerful world. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


A NEW COAST-DEFENCE MONITOR. 
UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP “AMPHITRITE.” 


WE have in this vessel a modern embodiment of the 
essential features of Ericsson’s famous craft, the Monitor. 
As a bit of history, the Amphitrite is an evolution from 
a small wooden iron-clad vessel, the Tonawanda, of 874 
tons tonnage measurement, built in ’62; torn to pieces, 
enlarged, and rebuilt of iron in ’65; renamed in ’69; and, 
by a very liberal interpretation of the power to ‘‘ rebuild,” 
broken up in ’74 and accepted in part payment by Harlan 
& Hollingsworth, of Wilmington, Delaware, for the con- 
struction of the new vessel. Around the few avuilable 
parts, still bearing the name of Amphitrite, was begun 
the building, in iron, of the present craft of 3990 tons 
displacement. 

Viewed in the light of our graceful cruisers, she is not 
a thing of beauty. Lying low, a heavy mass upon the 

vater, her freeboard of only 25 inches making but a good 
step from an ordinary boat to the main-deck—awash well- 
nigh from stem to stern in a fair-sized sea—she has the 
admirable quality of great seaworthiness to commend her 
to the sailor mind. Rolling from side to side in so short an 
interval as three seconds, she is too quick to answer for a 
good gun-platform, but strong enough and free to nose 
her way through many an ugly wave, and with guns to 
deliver a tremendous blow, she is a foeman not to be de- 
spised under ordinary conditions. 

Her sides for a distance of 138 feet amidships are of 
steel nine inches thick, reduced to five for the remainder. 
This armor-belt, which girds the entire ship, extends in 
diminishing thickness to a depth of four feet below the 
water-line, is backed by 12 inches of hard yellow pine, 
and, about the boilers and engines, is augmented by sev- 
eral feet of coal. Resting upon this belt is the main-deck 
of steel 1} inches thick, covered with planking. 

A hexagonal superstructure—in no sense of vital im- 
portance—occupies the central place on the main-deck, 
and within it and beneath the hurricane-deck are the 
senior officers’ quarters. Eight feet above the main-deck, 
within this superstructure,is the hurricane-deck,on which, 
in wake of the protection of the hammock berthings, are 





most picturesque - looking, in its 
lanes of streets, walls, embowered 
houses, and gardens climbing up 
the hills, like a. southern Italian 
town, most charming in its situa- 
tion, and suiting exactly a tired 
and reminiscent person who loves 
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quaint ways and historic flavor. ch are ft 
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At St. George’s is the old church Me ee 


of St. Peter’s, part of which was 

built in 1620. There are other an- 

cient churches in the parishes of Smith, Hamilton, and 
Devonshire. The islands are divided into parishes, and 
each has its church and semi- parochial school - house. 
About each church is the burial-ground, with its oven- 
shaped, whitewashed tombs, with scarcely any lettering to 
tell who lies beneath. 

I must pass by in these brief notes the places of historic 
interest, nor can I speak much of the education or the 
social life. Of the 15,000 population two-thirds are col- 
ored, the descendants of the slaves emancipated sixty 
years ago. Nearly all the schools are board-schools, aided 
by the government, and nearly all of them for colored 
children and taught by colored people. There are two 
or three white schools, but scholars must go elsewhere for 
any higher education. Nearly all the schools have a sort 
of parish supervision, and the catechism is taught in 
them. The majority of the colored people are communi- 
cants in the Established Church, and the influence of the 
Church is good for manners and morals. In some of the 
congregations the attendants are seated without regard 
to color. The form of slavery was domestic, and this 
house contact affected the language of the colored people. 
Generally they speak good =. with the English ac- 
cent, but some of them have learned English from the 


gamins. There is very little of what-we call negro dia- 
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DECK PLAN. 


the 4-inch, 6-pounder, and 3-pounder rapid-fire guns, de- 
signed to repel torpedo-boats and other light craft. 

Through a water-tight door, into the superstructure, 
down a flight of steps to the berth-deck, up another, 
and we stand within the forward barbette for the 10-inch 
rifles. Several feet above, the guns point out through 
two ports in the 74-inch armor of the turret proper, while 
behind the barbette wall of 114 inches the loading, turn- 
ing, and other vital mechanisms are safe from an enemy’s 
shot. These turrets are of the Hichborn barbette type, 
and water-tight from the deck to the point where the guns 
peer over this armored citadel. 

Looking forward 27 feet through the bore of either of 
these guns, till the 40 rifled grooves give a twisted per- 
spective that dwindles to a seemingly impossible passage 
for the 10-inch armor-piercing shell, we get an idea of the 
source of that awful power of penetration and the origin 
of that mighty energy which in either gun is equal to 
raising the entire craft three feet and more in a second. 

Raised from the hold hydraulically, the 500-pound pro- 
jectile, and firing charge in two parts, each of 120 pounds, 
are brought to the breech of the gun and rammed home. 

Up a few steps, between the guns, and we stand upon a 
small platform. Here, within easy reach of several levers, 
his head protected by the central sighting-hood of heavy 























steel, the divisional officer turns the turret 
through an are of 280 degrees, elevates and 
depresses the guns, and, at the pressure upon 
a tiny button, the projectile will be dis- 
charged with a velocity of 2000 feet a sec- 
ond, able to ers at a mile, 15 inches of 
common steel, and with an effective bom- 
barding range of five miles and more. 

The guns from either turret and upon 
either side can be concentrated at a point 
amidships within 20 feet of the vessel’s side. 
There are no ‘‘dead angles” within the se- 
curity of which an enemy could steal up 
undisturbed, nor a point on either broadside 
where all four guns could not be brought to 
bear upon a foe. 

Just abaft and above the for ward turret 
is placed the conning-tower, 74 inches thick. 
The ventilator and the smoke- -stack, for sev- 
eral feet above the main-deck, are armored 
with six inches of nickel steel. 

The vesse! is 2594 feet long, with an ex- 
treme beam of 55 fect 10 inches, and has an 
average draught of 143 feet of water. Her 
engines are of the inclined compound type, 
with an estimated horse-power of 1600, cal- 
culated to maintain, through the twin screws, 
a 12-knot speed. 

Up to the armor shelf, or to the bottom 
of the side armor, the vessel has throughout 
her total length a double bottom, divided, of 
course, into numerous water-tight compart- 
ments, all of which are under pumping con- 
trol. An exhaust system of ventilation, in- 
duced by great revolving fans, will insure a 
supply of fresh air even when all the hatches 
are battened down in bad weather. 

The junior and warrant officers and the 
crew of 145 will be accommodated on the 
berth - deck, ammunition and stores being 
stowed away in the hold. 

This vessel will shortly go on her trial trip. 
While her hull of iron and her compound en- 
gines are not modern, as we understand that 
term to-day, they are both stanch and effi- 
cient, and in the Amphitrite we have an able 
adjunct to our coast defence. 

R. G. SKERRETT. 





INTER-COLLEGIATE BASEBALL. 


THE YALE NINE. 

THE games thus far have demonstrated the 
fact that Yale’s battery and out-field will be 
strong, and should no accident occur to Car- 
ter or Greenway the nine ought to be a hard 
one to defeat. The in-field, while good, may 
not be up to the class of the battery, second 
and third being new, and short stop not hav- 
ing worked with them. It rests with Captain 
Rustin, therefore, to develop that portion of 
his nine with vigor, in order that when he is 
obliged to put in his change pitchers they 
may be satisfactorily supported, as well as 
that Carter himself may have a fair show, 
even though he be batted occasionally w ith: 
in the diamond. It will be easier to judge 
of the substitute material and change batter- 
ies after they have had a few trials. At pres- 
ent Trudeau certainly shows the making of a 
good pitcher. 

Briefly, the individual make-up of the nine 
is as follows: As a catcher Greenway prom- 
ises to be one of the most reliable of the col- 
lege back stops for the season of 1895. He is 
a veteran athlete, having played both base- 
ball and football ever since he came to col- 
lege, as well as before. He was end rush 
two years ago on the football team, and last 
year he was laid up by a severe cold, which 
threatened complications, and prevented his 
playing. He has begun the season well with 
the ball nine, and is looking better and strong- 
er than ever. His work in the New York 
game, as well as in other games of the trip, 
shows him to be steady and reliable, and a 
man who can give Carter the support which 
he deserves. Greenway’s hitting promises 
to be better than last year, and he can be 
relied upon in a tight place. 

Carter pitched « good game last year, but 
he has grown bigger and stronger this year, 
and the men who have thus far faced him 
have found him a hard man to solve. His 
remarkable height and length of arm ought 
to give him tremendous power, and the pace 
he gets on the ball shows this. Two years 
ago his batting was not satisfactory, but this 
year he is hitting hard and accurately. _Be- 
tween the two, Carter and Greenway, Yale 
should certainly have a cool battery, for both 
men are the product of several years’ hard 
and conscientious work. Carter also holds 
the men on bases more closely than he did 
last vear. 

Stephenson on first is filling the position 
which he has held for two years, and his size 
makes him an admirable mark for the in- 
ficld. His greatest weakness in the past has 
been his slowness in getting started, and 
hence his inability to cover all the ground 
necessary. On the bag he handles himself 
well, both in meeting short throws and in 
reaching for wide ones. His batting has al- 

ways been hard, and if the injury he received 
in the New York game does not make him 
shy, he should do better work with the stick 
this year than last. 

Reddington, at second, is a Law School 
man. He is much lighter than the men thus 
far mentioned, and has also done some foot- 
ball work. He is spry and catlike in his 

(Continued on page 405.) 
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NEW CURE FOR KIDNEYS AND BLADDER. 

WE are glad to announce to sufferers from kidney 
and bladder diseases, pain in back, and rheumatism 
that the new botanic discovery, Alkavis, is pronounced 
a positive cure for these maladies. Many of its cures 
are certainly wonderful, and we advise our readers to 
send name and address to the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who will 
send you treatment free by mail, postpaid. 


It costs 
you nuthing.—[Adv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'weuty-five cents a bottle. —[Adv.] 


A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk than upon any other food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address tou N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.—[Adv.] 











Scpgerior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Siinon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TILFonn, 
New York. Drugyists, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
—[Adv.] 





App 20 drops of Dr. Sirenrt’s ANGostura Bitrens 
to every glass of water you drink.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No Secret About It. 


Physicians have had the form- 
ula of Scott’s Emulsion for 20 
years and know they can always 
depend upon it as being exactly 
thesame. It contains the purest 
Norway Cod-liver Oil, the best 
Hypophosphites and chemically 
pure Glycerine, made into a per- 
fect Emulsion that does not sep- 
arate or grow rancid like other 
so-called Emulsions. There have 
been many things presented as 
substitutes, but there is nothing 
that can take its place in Con- 
sumption and all wasting dis- 
eases. 

Don’t be nersuaded to accept a substitute / 
Scott & Bowne, N. Y. a: 50c. and $1. 
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ts for ,the coming year, 
Would say, we aes to double our last year’s output of Aer 
motors, or, at least, as we have done in the past, sell twenty- 
Four out of every twenty-fire windmills that ave sold. Since 
commencing the sale in 1589, WE HAVE SOLD ABOUT 


5OO AERMOTORS 


We do not attribute this fairly good record entirely to our ef- 
forts, but to the superiority of the goods which you make. 
Burritt & Davis, Urbana, Ill., February 18, 1895. 

Geytiemen : We bought and put up Aermotor No. 2, and 
out of the first fifty which you made we had thirteen. Since 
that time we have sold about 
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In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the bs cee to the present 
hour. That history is one unbroken triumph. 
Aside from the Aermotor ara have been but few 
other wizduwills put up in our territory—just 
enough «ith which to mgcompare and 
show the infinite sv- Sal periority of the 
Aermotor in design, tA workmanship, 
finish (all galvanized 
tion}, and ability to run 
when all others stand 
We should have sold more, 
supplied with wind power 
peared, it being only 66 miles 
ease been the battle ground 

largest, best known and 










and do effective work 
idle for want of wind, 
but this region was well 
when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 
for ten or twelve of the 
strongest windmill com- 
within 50 
HAS COME E- 
OTHER UNSATISFAC. 
AERMOTORS. You say 
year surpassed any pre- 


ae of us. 


PLACING WOODEN AND 
TORY WHEELS WITH 
you have during the past 
vious year's record by about one-half, and that 
you expect to double your jast year’s output the 
coming year. Count on us for our portion of it, for 
the Aermotor never stood farther above all competitors in repu- 
tation and in oy than to-day. Smit & Brieut, Marengo, Ill., 
February 25 

The next sa ad. will be of pumps. We shall offer for 


$7,900 A 


three way force pump. All dealers should have it or can get it 
to sell at that price. All Aermotor men will have it. The week 
following will appear our advertisement of galvanized steel 
tanks at 24 cents per gallon. They neither shrink, leak, rust, 
water taste bad. Aermotor COs, Chicago. 





take too much of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


It quenches oar thirst 
hat’s the best of it. 
Improves your health 
That’s the rest of it. 


* aces t package makes 5 gallons. 


Sold every- 
. Made sonly by The Chas.E. Hires Co., Phila, 





Natural domestic thaiteiaaioe are now very popular, 
A fine brand called ‘Golden Age ” is attracting attention. 
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remedied by it. Sozodont is 
because it lends an added charm 


detracts from the effect 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
Don’t 
remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delight- 
ful and effectual dentifrice 


without the 
amel. The 
by its use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
in high 





LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of 
teeth. 


On the other hand, nothing so 


of pleasing 


lose sight of this fact, and 
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which 


imparts whiteness to them, 


least injury to the en- 


gums are made healthy 
favor with the fair sex, 
to their pretty mouths. 
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hasno biting 
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Own Growing and Pressing. Never Rancid. 


Geo. Lueders & Co., N. 
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Zephyrs, **Do you 


like this 
Dress? 


It is my 
ee new Park- 
SB hill in 
the stylish 
printed 
yarneffects 
and my fa- 
vorite wash 
gown —— ey 
fine and 
soft and much prettier than silk, 
/ think.” 

The Parkhill is equal in every 
respect to the best imported 
Scotch goods. It comes in all 

— the latest plaids, ribbon 
width, stripes, etc., with solids 
SRS to match, and is made 
by the same mill which produces 
| the popular «Toile du Nord” 
and the very fashionable Cli- 
theroe Zephyrs. 


One reason of its great popularity is 
that its colors are absolutely fast. 
If you would like samples, write to 


Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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ARE WARRANTED. 


| guaranteed. 21-lb. Scorcher, $85.00. 


The highest of all high grade machines built in the world, regardless of price. 
| are the best in the world for the production of the finest possible results. 








Our facilities 
Every machine fully 


Ladies’ 22-lb., $75.00. Catalogue free. 


INDIANA BICYCLE 


CO Indianapolis, Ind., 
ee U.S.A. 








GOUT? 


For Sale by Druggists. 
PAMPHLET FREE. 


LEHN & FINK, Agents, New York. 
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Do you Sleep ? 


“For years past I had been great- 
ly annoyed by frequent spells of ex- 
cessive nervousness, the most an-- 
noying feature of which was that I 
would lie awake for hours after re- 
tiring and wear myself out with 
turning and tossing about, I pur- 
chased: one bottle of 


Pabst Malt Extract 
The “Best” Tonic 


and, on retiring, took a wineglassful. 
It quieted my nerves almost immedi- 
ately, and I went to sleep at once 
and slept soundly all night, and 
arose in the morning feeling quite 
refreshed. ‘*Best’’ Tonic is the only 
preparation that has ever given me 
the slightest relief from this terrible 
nervousness. I have recommended 
it to numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances who were troubled as I was, 
and, without exception, they have 
expressed great satisfaction from 
the use of «*Best’’ Tonic. 
James A. Borsrorp, 
Shenandoah, Va. 


“Grip?” “Best” Tonic will make 
you strong again. 


We have issued six pretty 
littie‘Secret’”’ Books. We 
will send them to you free. 
Mention this publication. 
Address . . 


“PaBST—MILWAUKEE” 
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(Continued from page 408.) 
motions, and covers a good deal of ground. His batting 
promises to be good, and he seems to have good judgment. 

Quimby, at short stop, has been a patient worker, and 
deserves a place. He is a small man and covers a good 
deal of ground, and has a fair throw. He needs to be 
quicker in handling himself after he gets the ball, and 
should meet it on a better bound. His batting is receiv- 
ing special attention, and promises well. 

Fincke,.at third; is another football man, being one of 
the change quarters on last year’s team. He is tall, and 
has a capital throw, swift and accurate. He is not yet 
thoroughly familiar with the position in the way of cov- 
ering ground and working in with the short stop, but 
this is a matter of practice, and the Easter trip ought to 
improve him in this respect. He is a fair hitter and a 
good base-runner, 

In the out-field Captain Rustin, Keator, and Speer should 
make a good combination and cover the ground well. 

Rustin is an old reliable, has always been a good hitter, 
and is thoroughly familiar with his work. He has great 
executive ability, and should handle his nine well. Under 
him the base-running should improve. For the last three 
or four years Yale has not kept up to the point of perfec- 
tion the nine used to attain in-this respect, and it is neces- 
sary for them to recover form there particularly. 

Stevenson (Ist B.). 


Wrenn (2d B.). Buckman (C.). 


Highlands (P.). 


Keator (R.F.). 





Oliver (Sub.). 


Paine (P.). 


McCandless (Sub.). 


Beale (R.F.). 


Reddington (2d B.). 





S. L. Quim 


Harris (Sub.). 





by (S.S.). 


Rustin (C.F.). 


Carter (P.). Stephenson (Ist B,), | Speer (L.F.). 


Fincke (3d B.). Greenway (C.). J. R. Quimby (Sub.). Twombley (Sub.). Trudeau (Change P.). 


THE 





White (Manager). Winslow (3d B.). Whittemore (S.S.). 


Hayes (Ist B., C.F.). 


THE HARVARD: NINE. 


Keator is a good fielder, particularly strong on hard 
balls, but sometimes a bit careless on the easy ones. He 
showed great promise last year as a batsman, and has 
started out well this season. If he shows the improve- 
ment most men show in their second season he ought to 
be a hard man for any pitcher to face. 

Speer is an old player and a natural free hitter. As a 
fielder he is clever and reliable, judging a ball well, and 
getting it away from him quickly where it is returned to 
the in-field. In fact, two of the out-fielders, namely, Rus- 
tin and Speer, handle themselves more as one would ex- 
pect professionals to in the way of covering ground and 
getting the ball in than ordinary college fielders. 

Take the nine as a whole, therefore, and in spite of their 
lack of winter work, there is every reason for Yale to 
have confidence in them. The greatest amount of atten- 
tion will be paid to strengthening the left side of the dia- 
mond and making it steady. WALTER CAMP. 


THE HARVARD NINE. 


THE outlook for the baseball season of 1895 at Harvard 
is much more encouraging than it was a year ago. First 
and most important of all, Colonel Samuel E. Winslow 
has been appointed head coach, with the unlimited au- 
thority which is his due from the confidence in him felt 
by the athletic committee, graduates, and undergraduates 
alike. 

Individually the men show far better promise than even 
the great mass of the students realize. 

Highlands and Paine are the principal candidates for 
pitcher's place, with Ames, Lamprey, and Gregory as sub- 
stitutes. 

Of Paine, who has made his mark as a high-jumper, 

Cre; (R.F.) 


Brennan (C.). Blakeley (3d B.). 






Blair (L. ¥.). Schoenhut (P.). 


Kelly (S.S.). 


Scannell (C.). 


Joul (P.). 


Rand (L.F.). 


Trenchard (C, 


F.). Bradley (E 


YALE NINE. 


nothing certain can be said, though at times he shows 
singular ability in the box. 

It is probable. that Highlands will pitch in most of the 
important games. It is clear, from his work last year, 
that he has it in him to make a pitcher of the very first 
rank if he will mind his coaching and keep his temper. 

But he had to pass through the fire of adversity to 
learn the inevitable lesson, which his famous brother had 
learnt so well before him, that submission to discipline 
and deference to authority are prime requisites in a first- 
class ball-player, and that to a pitcher, most of all, while 
control of the ball is important, control of self is more 
important still. 

In Scannell he has a back stop of rare ability. He is 
a man to be relied on for steady, careful work, conscien- 
tious attention to coaching, and the sure improvement 
that such efforts beget. 

Buckman, in last week’s game, caught well, save in one 
inning, when he went badly to pieces, and let in several 
runs on passed balls. Whether he will make a useful 
change catcher or not depends upon himself. 

Stevenson will probably play first base, as Hayes, who 
has been trying for that position, is likely to make one of 
the out-field. The former is already playing capital ball, 
and covers his position remarkably well for a new man so 
early in the season, and is batting vigorously. The can 
didates for second base are Wrenn and Deane. The for- 
mer is playing a fine all-round game. 

R.F.). 


Gunster (3d B.). Wilson (P.). 





Avil (S.S.). 


MeVey (Sub. C.). 


Payne (L.F.). 


Goeckle (Ist B.). 


Contrell (zd %.). vickson (P.). Hollister (C.F.). Gorman (L.F.), Saxenmeyer (P.). 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA NINE. 


Aluman (P.). 


THE PRINCETON 


Mellhenny (Manager), 


Brook (2d B.). 





‘* AMERICAN FOOTBALL.”—(REviseD BY THE NEW RuLes.)—By Water CAamp.—ILLUSTRATED.—PRICE $1 25.—Harper & BROTHERS. 


Ward (34 B.). 


NINE. 


Otto (Ist B.). Williams (C.). 


Deane is light and active, and a player of great prom- 
ise, but his batting has never yet been effective, and he 
lacks steadiness in the field. Winslow, who filled short 
stop’s position in last year’s team, was a great disappoint- 
ment. But his work at third base this season has shown 
the most remarkable improvement, and he has played 
several games without an error, batting in capital shape, 
and running bases well. 

Captain Whittemore at short stop is not doing as good 
work as he did a year ago. But this was to be expected 
of aman in the early season of his first year’s captaincy. 
Outside of the diamond, Beale, Rand, Hayes, and Garrison 
are excellent judges of flies, cover a good deal of ground, 
and -throw well. Beale will probably play right field, 
with Hayes and Rand at centre and left respectively, and 
Garrison as first substitute fielder. 

Selfridge and Burgess are the other two candidates for 
fielders’. positions, and Haskel is substitute short stop. 

The-nine starts in the season provided with the best 
coaching talent any college team has ever had, and with 
a conscientious, hard-working captain who acts in entire 
harmony with the head coach. It will have at least one ex- 
cellent battery—a ‘battery which may reach the very top 
if each man of the pair will make up his mind not only to 
perform his own part to the very best of his ability, and 
keep at it on every ball, but will also give each other that 
moral support which is such an all-important factor in 
first-class battery work, each generously striving to relieve 
the other from the responsibility for a mutual error—the 
sort of spirit that assumes more than its share of the blame, 
and has more to do with effective, clocklike working to- 
gether than can the most persistent practice. 

It is too early to say what the men will do at the bat; 





but they made a fine showing in the first important game 
of the season, with Dartmouth, and, though beaten by a 
single run, both outbatted and outfielded their opponents, 
Whittemore being the only man, on the Harvard side to 
make an error. With only afew weeks’ coaching they 
have shown that against fairly strong pitching they can 
at least hit the ball; and they seem to have instilled into 
their minds all of the findamental lessons of Colonel 
Winslow's method, namely, that scientific, run-getting 
baiting does not meayy a mad swing in the hope of a long 
drive over the fielders’ heads, but an accurate ‘‘ push” 
that will keep the ball on the ground. 
GEORGE WALTON GREENE. 





PRINCETON. 


PRINCETON’S chances for a good team this year are 
bright, providing it rids itself of the erratic playing in- 
duiged in for the last few games. Some of the old men 
realize what is expected of them, and are working like 
veritable Trojans, while the others are ambling along in 
a slipshod manner. The championship season will soon 
be upon them, and unless there is a decided stirring up, 
Princeton will find herself at the bottom of the heap. It 
is true the season has been a late one, and the frequent 
changing around of the men has kept matters in an unde- 
cided condition, yet these facts should not excuse the 
carelessness exhibited, which almost approaches indif- 
ference. 

Behind the bat, Williams, Trenchard, and Titus are the 
candidates, with the odds in favor of Williams; but should 
Trenchard’s arm, which was injured two years ago, grow 
stronger, it will be a nip and tuck race. Both men are in 
poor form, and show a woful lack of snap; they need to 
bestir themselves in order to compare favorably with the 
other college catchers. In the pitching department there 
isa wealth of material. Bradley, providing his arm holds 
out, will do most of the pitching in the championship 

ames. Altman will be called in should Bradley’s arm 
ailhim. Next on the list would be Easton, a left-handed 
twirler; he isa Freshman, and great things are expected 
of him before graduation. The other candidates are Wil- 
son, Hitzrot, and Joul. 

At first base Otto has been behind his last year’s form, 
his fielding and batting being very streaky. Cochran, 
the football- player, is the substitute for this position. 
After a great deal of experimenting Dougal Ward has 
been brought in from the out-field and placed on second 
base. This is an excellent move on Captain Brook’s part ; 
for Ward, though not a speedy man, is at all times per- 
fectly cool and collected, which will help materially in 
steadying the in-field. 

It has been impossible to get much of a line on Captain 
Brook’s playing at short, but in the few games he has 
played his fielding has been gilt-edged, showing himself 
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to be one of the coming short stops of the season. In hit- 
ting he is not quite up to last year’s showing. Naturally 
this is due to the cares of the captaincy. As the season 
progresses and matters become more settled we will find 
him playing his same steady game. Gunster at third, like 
Otto, has been exceedingly uncertain, both in his fielding 
and batting. The general substitute for the in-field will 
probably be P. Ward. 

In the out-field Princeton will be strong. Payne will 
give a good account of himself, and fill creditably the 
large hole left vacant by Mackensie, captain of last year's 
nine. I think Payne’s playing will be the best seen on 
any of the college teams this season. He is batting, field- 
ing, and running the bases in excellent shape. Easton 
will occupy centre-field when not in the box. His good 
batting has earned him this position. In right-field Alt- 
man and Bradley will alternate with Small as out-field 
substitute. Bradley is also putting up very speedy ball, 
and, like Payne, will be one of the stars of the season. In 
the box and at the bat he will give the famous Carter of 
Yale a clo8e call for first honors. 

The general work of the team can be made superior to 
last year's if the old men will only waken from.their leth- 
argy, put their shoulders to the wheel, and work for all 
that is in them. Puivip Kine. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S OUTLOOK. 


THE Pennsylvania baseball team can hardly be expect- 
ed to be as strong the present season as it has been during 
the last two. Thomas and Coogan would leave a great 
gap in any team. The former never had a superior in 
batting, fielding, and base-running in college ranks, while 
the latter was a good catcher. In their places are ex-Cap- 
tain Hollister and little Brennan. 

The strain and responsibility of the leadership seriously 
affected Hollister’s play last year, but thus far this season 
his all-around performances have been up to the usual 
standard as set by himself two years ago. He can hardly 
be said to be able to fill Thomas’s position, although he is 
a steady and reliable player who will never go very wide 
of the mark. Brennan is as yet an unknown quantity. 
He caught a very pretty game against Brown, with the 
exception of his weakness in handling high foul flies. If 
Captain Blakeley devotes sufficient time to the correc- 
tion of this important feature of a catcher’s. work he 
may make a very fair back stop. He is very quick and 
plucky, and in these respects reminds the spectator of his 
predecessor. He throws hard, but is far from accurate, 
and loses time in getting the ball away. 

The pitchers who are available at the present writing 
are Schoenhut, Dickson, Saxenmeyer, and Farrell. Of 
this quartet Schoenhut is head and shoulders above them 
all. In fact, there is only one college pitcher who ex- 
cels him, and that is Carter. He has excellent curves, 





good speed, and change of pace, although he seems afraid 
to use his slow ball, thus cutting himself out of one of his 
most effective deliveries. He is a very cool, steady little 
player, an excellent batter, and a great all-around player. 
One of his chief recommendations is that he can play any 
position on the team nearly as well as the man who plays 
the position regularly. 

* Goeckle is on first, which means that this position is be- 
ing filled for the red and blue as it is at no other college. 
This young man stands in a class by himself as a fielder. 
He is rapidly rounding up in his old form with the bat, 
although his eye has been a little untrue during the early 
spring practice. He is also the fastest sprinter on the nine. 

Contrell’s work at second, as far as fielding goes, is an 
improvement over his exhibition of last year, but he has 
fallen off in batting. Last season, with a man on first, he 
was almost sure to send the ball into right-field, but now 
he seems at sea, and swings at all kinds of balls with very 
little idea of hitting. 

Avil has taken Hollister’s place at short stop. He is the 
most brilliant and at the same time the most erratic player 
on the team. If he accepts his first chance in a game in good 
style, he is pretty sure of playing well all through; but if 
he starts in poorly, it seems to have a depressing effect on 
him during the whole contest. He is a fairly free hitter 
and a very clever bunter, 

Captain Blakeley thus far has gone the way of all cap- 
tains, but a speedy return to his last year's reliability is 
confidently expected. He is very young, and the respon- 
sibility of his position is resting very heavily upon his 
shoulders. He never was very strong at the bat, although 
he hits when least expected, and is a very good man for 
the team. 

The only man left to consider is Blair. His work up 
to the Brown game had not been of a very satisfactory 
order, but on that occasion he loomed up as a star of the 
first magnitude, executing several beautiful plays, hitting 
freely, and securing a home run with the bases full. 

The team as a whole is not playing the game it should. 
The men are not running and hitting together with per- 
fect confidence, and utilizing every means known to mod- 
ern college players which contribute to the success of a 
nine, 

There is not that life and snap in the men that charac- 
terized the nine of '94, and which contributed to the de- 
feat of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton by over twenty runs 
each. Captain Blakeley’s team is also a victim of the 
* one-year-resident rule,” as there are some brilliant play- 
ers on the reserve or “ineligible” nine who would surely 
have places on the ’varsity were it not for the necessary 
probationary year they must spend. As an illustration 
of this, Smith and Crissinger, at second and short respec- 
tively, have no superiors in the colleges, and would greatly 
strengthen Pennsylvania were they on the team. 

H. A. MACKEY. 
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King of all Bicycles. 


Five Styles. Weights, 18 to 25 Pounds. 
Prices, $85 and $100. 


MONARCH CYCLE 


Factory and Main Office, Lake & Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
Eastern Branch: 97-99 York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers. 
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K ANF’S DENNINGTON 
HOT-AIR ENGINE 
Same power as on Motor cycles. 
Marine Stationary 


4 Horse-Power. Weighs 50 Lbs. 
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4 Tailor-Made Garments 
Cut to Measure and Made to Order 


FIT AND FINISH GUARANTEED 
We are Manufacturers at Wholesale, and by selling 
you direct save you the Jobbers’ and Retailers’ profits 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation roc. and 25c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
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Wituiam A. Hammonp, M.D., 
Mason Hvutcuinson, M.D., 
Physicians-in-Chief, 
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SHINGTON, D. C. 


The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous 
System and of the Skin. 


The HAMMOND ANIMAL EXTRACTS, Cere- 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ova- 
rine, and Thyroidine (Isopathy), are largely 
used in the treatment; also Baths, 
Static, Galvanic, and Faradaic Electricity —in 
ized scientific methods for the cure 
‘or full information and pamphlet, 


Douches, 


Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 


Correspondence with physicians requested. 
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Tailor-Made Jackets, from $4.00 up. 
Tailor-Made Capes, from $1.50 up. 


a Suits, Duck Suits, etc., etc., 
with a collection of cloth samples to 
select from, a measurement diagram 
and a tape measure, on receipt 
of four cents postage. 
(2 SPECIAL.—We make 
this season a full line of 
Silk and Crepen Skirts. 
We also sell cloth. by 
the yard. We pay Ex- 
press Charges. Please 
mention Harfer’s Weekly. 


THE HARTIAN CLOAK CO. 
21 Wooster Street, New York City. 


IT STOPS THE PAIN 


‘When all other plasters fail. Cu- 
ticura Anti-Pain Plaster is the 
first and only instantaneous pain- 
killing, stre. plaster. 

















Half 
the 


Money 


spent for harness and shoes could be saved if 
they were treated right. Whether leather lasts 
or not depends on the care it gets. 


Vacuum Leather Oil 


is the care-taker. 
2sc. worth is a fair trial—and me money back 
if you want it—a swob with each can. 
For pamphlet, free, “HOW TO TAKE CARE OF 
LEATHER,” send to 
VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











THE PLAGUE IN OLD LONDON. 


A curious legend connected with the ori- 
gin and course of this terrible pestilence was 
narrated by an eminent historian in an ad- 
dress recently delivered before a scientific 
audience. He quoted medical authorities of 
that time who affirmed that “not only soap 
boilersand venders, but all the washerwomen 
and all they whose business it was to use 
soap —nay, they who only wore shirts washed 
with soap—presently died of the Plague.” 
This sounds oddly enough in our day and 
generation, indoctrinated as we are in the 
belief that the omnipresent microbe is the 
root of all evil, and that he ever goeth about 
in search of some bit of broken surface of 
our skins wherein to plant himself and his 
rapidly growing family. As for ourselves, 
we shall still confide in ‘‘ Listerism” and 
Soap, and while there is a bit of Blondeau’s 
Vinolia Soap in our locker, we do not feel it 
necessary to add to our insurance policies,— 
Medical Exchange. 

Price 15 cts., 20 cts., 25 cts. and 35 cts. 
per tablet. Of all leading Druggists or 
direct from the Sole Agents in U. S. 


C. N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton St., NEW YORK. 
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sen throughout the world. Brit- 
] age epot: F. NEWBERY & Sons, 
1. King Edward-st.. London, E. c 
Potrer Drve & CHEMICAL ae 
Sole Proprietors, Boston,U. 8. A. 
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Bottling 


Our Success 


brewing. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson,N.Y. 


BUFFALO 


is a Science as intricate 
as that of brewing, 
and skill in both is es- 
sential to secure per- 
fection. 


*PUSLUIPIS ON 


can be judged by our 
record: 
Bottling dept. opened 1889 


Sold Everywhere. 


Spring 
No. 1. 


LITHIA WATER 


In Chronic Dyspepsia, Renal Calculi, &c. 
THE PATIENT GAINS 114 POUNDS IN FLESH. 


Mr. W. H. Gre 


Stovall, N. 
almost resulting in 


cations, fits of renal colic, » passages of Cale 
forms of Gastro-Intestin 


+ abe of Stovall, N. C., Stated by Dr. F. R. Gregory, of 


“Mr. W. H. Gregory, a sufferer from chronic dy 
ranular degeneration, Chronic 


psia, chronic liver disease, 
iarrheea, with Kidney compli- 
i, and all the worst and most distressing 


Disorders, after having exhausted the catalogue of Diete- 


tics and Materia Medica and Therapeutics, under the advice and treatment of a number 
of the most skillful and experienced physicians, without benefit, and having the mean- 
_— declined, from a normal weight of two hundred and twenty to one hundred and 
oss pounds, has been completely restored to vigorous health by a visit of three months 
Buffalo Lithia Springs and the free use of the water of Spring No. 1 fo the ezelu- 

pan of all other remedies, gaining while at theSprings seventy-two pounds in weight 


po yan months thereafter forty-two 
a time seems little short of miraculous.” 





pounds additional. 
to a new life of robust health and strength in so short 


“The transition from a 


Dr. David E. Smith, Oakley, Virginia. 
“My daughter suffered from Chronic Dyspepsia. She became emaciated and 
feeble ted her condition alarming. The most Ly ag | treatmcnt of the profession 


Ee aes I carried her upon a bed tot 
s,and Bread and Milk, the stomach often rejecting these, and 


et of Tea and Cracker. 
put her exclusively upon the water of the ol 


Burfalo Lithia Springs, upon a 
Spring (No. 1), the beneficial action of 


which was soon apparent. Under continued use of the water there was marked and 
continued improvement, until she was able to eat heartily and digest readily any 
ordinary article of food. In less than two months she returned home fully restored.” 
This wees ~ for sale by ee generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles 


f.o.b. at the Springs. 


Descriptive Bi mphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


uffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October ist. 















builds up -—, 
Stren gth is lasting 
Quickly | “ciece 









HE 
DRUM IN 
| POSITION 





WHEN 


Overworked 


from 
any cause 


THE IDEAL, TONIC 














Mailed Free. : 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 
Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
Parts: a Bd. Haussmann. 620. 15th St., New York. 


Lonpon 39 Oxford Street 
VERY BEST PER- 


“THES. ln 


— TOILET USZ ALWAYS BUY 

















WHO DESIRE THE 









oe 


MURRAY & LANMAN'S 
_ yuna WATER 


REMEMBER poli 


NUMEROUS SO-CALLED FLORIDA 

WATERS THE NAME ORIGIN- 

ATED WITH THE GENUINE 
ARTICLE WHICH IS 


MURRAY & LANMAN'S 
DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common-Sense Ear Drums 





HOWEVER 









New, scientific invention; different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
co’ mf yrtable, and invisible Ear Drum in the 
world. Helps where medical skill tails. 
No wire or string attachment. Write for 


pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR DRUM CoO., 
jlul Trust Bidy., Louisville, Ky. 
(1122 Broadway, New York 






Offices: 





NO. 1 (For Men). 
28in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 


NO. 4 (For Ladies) 
26in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


HIGHEST GRADE 


RE 


bbacbe 


NO. 2 (For Youths). 
26 inch Faheols, 21} pounds, 


NO. 5 (For Misses). 
26 inch Wheels, 24 pounds. 





SCENT 


BICYCLES 





NO. 3 (For Boys). 
24 inch Wheels 21 pounds, 


NO. 6 (For Cirls). 
24 inch Wheels, 22 pounds. 

















ae 1m 
HER 
tus Wvals St Ibs. 
Areliable machine of 
lightest weight con- 
sistent with strength 


OUR Cataigogue WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


___ and durability. 





LOWEST PRICES 





CHICAGO 
ano NEW YORK. 





Arc RSON PIANO ec 
B7iroo0 3 TmpeS 


43 YEARS 









EFORE THE — 
B TERMS 
PUBLIC. Pl 
SWEET TONED. P Every Instru- 
SOLD ON one 
MERIT. Free. 


- Catalogues 
EMERSON PIANO CO, 92FIFTH AVE. NEWYORK. 
116 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 





FORSTNER 









AUCER BIT. 


To bore round and oval holes as smooth and polished as a gun 
cane Especially adapted for fine carpeutry, cabinet, or pattern 
wor 

Sample sent on receipt of 55 eenta. Liberal discounts to the 
trade. Send for price-list. For sale by all Hardware Dealers. 


THE. BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO., 
eis and betel 5 Breadway, - New —— 


~ ASK FOR THIS BRAND. 





























Absolutely pare. Cwequanea for all persons with 


a@ delicate and tender skin. { 
MULHENS. & KROPFF, New York, U.8. Agts.| 









“Improvement the order of the age.’ 





machine that makes 


to the highest point 


speed, amateurs because it keeps in order. 
the difference between this and other typewriters. 


IF YOU PUSH 


hard enough you are bound to succeed ; 


but you must have th 


hard pushing easy. We have pushed 


of typewriter excellence. 


e 


The Smith Premier 


Experts like it for 
You'll be surprised at 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


Branch | Offices i in n all leading cities. 





Catalogue mailed on application. 









HIGHEST AWAR - 
WORLDS & 


bownTown's es 
SURBRUG.I59 Eh FULTON ST.N 


THE LEADING HAVANA CIGAR 


f he does not k 


of the United States. Sold in every State in the Union, 
to anv imnorted cigar. We prefer vou should buy of your dealer. 


eep them, send $1.00 for sample box of ten. 
JACOB STAHL, Jr., & CO., Makers, {68th St. and 3d Ave., New York City. | 


Exact ‘Size. 


Perfecto. 


Send money by registered mail. 


Equal 





Rae’s Lucca Oil — 


The Perfection - - 


Received the following awards at the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 
**HWor Excellence of the Product 


and Size of Manufacture.” 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
Leghorn, Italy. 


and Fine, 


Established 1836. 


Olive Flavor.”’ 


of Olive Oil. 








l The o: 
Exhibi 


awarded at the Paris 
on 1889. 


U 


l SPECIAL, 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 


TOILET POWDER — CEX. FAW, Inventor 


9, Rue de la Paix, Paris.— Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 
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I do nse WRIGHT’S 
ANTISEPTIC MYRRH 
TOOTH SOAP, and I do 
have BEAUTIFUL TEETH 
and a sweet breath. Pre- 
serves the emamel.. Heals 
the gums. Removes tartar. 
It’s entirely free from acids, 
and all smart. Dentists rec- 
ommend its constant use, 
We're not afraid to send you 
a trial sample free. Write. 
Large box for 25 cents in 
«| stamps. LOOK OUT! 
’ There are imitations. 


WRIGHT & CO., Chemists 
Detroit, Mich. 





DIXON’S No. 679 


Cycle Lubricant 


isa solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite 
that will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease 
ofrunning. Itis far superiorto anything heretofore 
offered cyclists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cts. 
es DIZON CRUCIBLE Co., 
x D- 9, Jersey City, N. J. 





q E, & Hh, 3 ANTHONY & (0, t 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 


Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices. 
FREE. 


“Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,”" 75 cents. 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 


{591 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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IVORY 


IVORY 


SOAP 


A luxury is ‘‘Anything which 
pleases the senses and is also costly 
or difficult to obtain.”’ 

Ivory Soap pleases the senses, 
but it is neither costly nor difficult 
to obtain. 

Your Grocer keeps it. 


























THE Procter & GAMBLE Co., Oin'Ti. 


W. L, DoucLas 
$3 SHO 1S THE BEST. 


FIT FOR AKING, 
. 5S. 


CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH AENAMELLED CALF. 


4.5350 Fine CALF & KANGAROO 
$3.59 POLICE,3 SOLES, 
50 $2. WORKINGMENs 


* EXTRA FINE- 



















$ 5092. $1.75 
$382" “pest DONGOLA 


= Reeth FOR’ CATALOG VF 


iii ERTON-MASS. 
Over sta Million | Peat wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally seeeueery 


wearing qualities are unsu —y 

The prices are uniform,---stam 

From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 
If your dealer cannot scat you we can, 











IT IS GOOD FORM 
to ride handsome and graceful 


RAMBLER BIGYGLES 


ALL weicnTs, $100... Tanpems, $150. 
Handsome catalogue for 2 two-cent stamps. 
GORMULLY @& JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. New YORK. 
BROOKLYN. DETROIT. COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 


EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 











BEST IN E WORLD 











WEEKLY 
32) 
ry 
Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest. U.S. Gov't Rapest 'g 





Royal 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
‘owder 


SISSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


q 








It only takes a minute to prepare. 
made ‘*Soup stock 





A Graceful Act 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cup of Bouillon made from 


Extract o BEEF. 


Armour’s Extract takes the place 
,’* costs less, goes farther and _ tastes better. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


of homes 








: The best grass fed cattle 4 
f are raised expressly for $ 


 Liebig 
-COMPANY’S 
‘Extract of Beef: 


f and only the best parts “ 
the beef are used. 


SF O82 62 82 oF £2 OF OF EF OF 


rerwrwrerererereereee ee 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


a asa Manufacturers of 
RE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOKS "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have receivad 


“HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America, 


[" Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 

: lies ‘2 mete Chemicals or Dyes are 

used i my, of of their eee 

Their delicious BREAK FAS COCOA bsolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cen? acu. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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wears shirts 
made 


Careless 


Hugh Van Style Charlie 
% 





o Charlie, why don't 
you wear shirts made of 


Pride «.. West 


muslin?” 








v; seabilthl: 
LOOPS - sans. code Cate 


to Europe and West Indies. 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. | Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxexs, No. 59 Watt Srueer. 


Circular 





Issued in Pounds Sterling on 
Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., 


for use in dee — ms East and in 
lars on ourselves for use in United 
States, Mexico and the West Indies, 


Letters 
of 
Credit, 22222 dspontof Cosh, Prime Se 





does | 


es feevwvverve’ 
bbe beh be hehehe he be he be he he he tantra acl dnidlincl ph bb hhh be bbb blll 
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say.a good word for SALVA-CEA, 


pared with it; 


magical. I heartily recommend it.” 


Subdues Inflammation ; 





 Cuarincs and'Sore Musctes can’t last over night if you use 


Salva-cea. 


(TRADE-MARK) 


It takes away at once all the pain and stiffness. 
Salva-cea, after a hard day’s work or walk or ride, will put 
you into shape in short order. 

ISAAC B. POTTER, Chief Consul N. Y. State L. A. W. and President 

Brooklyn Bicycle Club, writes: - 

‘* My desire to render a substantial favor to the Wheelmen of America impels me to 
For that lameness of muscles which comes to the 


moderate rider whenever he attempts a long day’s run, I have found nothing to be com- 
while for sprains and bruises its curative and soothing effects are really 


Salva-cea is the best remedy for Sprains, Bruises, 
STRAINS, SORENESS, Wounps, and easing of St1FF Jornts. 


It relieves pain; 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Tue Branpretu Co., 274 Canal St., 
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A little 


Allays Irritation. 


At druggists’, 
New York. 


TVVVVVV VT TTT vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvverees 


or by mail, 
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If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the ‘host of counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 
& 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT ottheawara | 





CILLOTT’S PENS at the Cuicaco Exrosimiux. 
AWARD: “For excellence of steel used 
reagent it being fine 
ior workm: 


ship, especial 
tempering which leaves the pens! free from defects. The 
g is, yee a 


ual Jt 
rtmental Committee. — 
xD THACHER, 


. Com. on Awards, 





strictly private, now betes 
formed. rg Hen 
on, 


EUROPEAN PARTY 


Normandie, 211 Ch 








BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD STEAMSHIP CO. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 


TO peer ager, — 
Kaiser Ww. IL 
a, 





ge id tickets aes from Mediterranean, or from Bremen, 
London, or Havre. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 





Ladies Who Value 
A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s Pow-| 
der. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 


























